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RIENDS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION is devoted to the 

study, preservation, and publication of material relating to 
the history of the Society of Friends. It was founded in 
Philadelphia in 1873 and incorporated in 1875. A similar 
group, Friends’ Historical Society of Philadelphia, founded 
in 1904, merged with the older body in 1923 to form an 
organization which has become national, even international 
in membership and interests, and which anyone, Friend or not, 
may join. Over six hundred members, in twenty-seven states, 
in Canada, and abroad, belong to the AssociaTIoNn. Sixty-six 
libraries in North America and Europe receive its principal 
publication, the semi-annual BULLETIN, begun in 1906; forty- 
five of these libraries have complete sets. 


The Association holds two stated meetings each year, an 
annual meeting in Eleventh Month in Philadelphia, and a 
historical pilgrimage in Fifth Month to some region associated 
with the history of Quakerism. 


Many Quaker historical relics belonging to the AssociaTION 
are on display in Philadelphia, at the Atwater Kent Museum, 


15 South Seventh Street, and in Old City Hall in Independence 
Square. 

Those who are interested in the objects of the AssociATION 
are invited to send their names to Anna B. Hewitt, Assistant 
Editor, Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
The annual dues, which include a subscription to the BULLETIN 
are $3.00; life membership is $75.00; perpetual membership, 
$1,000.00. 


General correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Susanna Smedley, Westtown School, Westtown, Pennsylvania. 


Editorial matters and manuscripts submitted for publication 
should be sent to the Editor, Frederick B. Tolles, 582 Castano 
Avenue, Pasadena 8, California. In preparing MSS for sub- 
mission contributors are encouraged to conform to the rules 


laid down in the MLA Style Sheet. 


The BULLETIN is sent to members free of charge. Libraries 
may subscribe through the Assistant Editor’s office at $1.50 
per annum. Single copies are sold for $1.50. Libraries can 
purchase microfilm copies from University Microfilms, 313 


North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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WILLIAM EDMUNDSON, 1627-1712 
“The Great Hammer of Ireland’’: 
Some New and Little-eKnown Memorabilia 


By Frank Epmunpson, M. D.* 


FTER reading the Journal of William Edmundson at Eden- 
derry, Ireland, John Wesley, the organizer of Methodism, 
wrote in his own Journal, July 17, 1765: “If the original 

equalled the picture (which I see no reason to doubt), what 
an amiable man was this! His opinions I leave; but what a 
spirit was here! What faith, love, gentleness, long-suffering! 
Could mistake send such a man as this to hell? Not so. I am 
so far from believing this that I scruple not to say, ‘Let my 
soul be with the soul of William Edmundson!’ ”* 
Edmundson’s Journal reflects not only his intense and un- 
usually dynamic religious zeal but also his great physical 
courage and endurance. This is corroborated by the memorial 
testimony concerning this eminent minister, elder, and apostle 


* Dr. Frank Edmundson died at his home in Clearwater, Florida, 
on March 27, 1952. He had been for many years a practicing physician 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, but had lived in Florida since his retire- 
ment several years ago. He was a member of Friends Historical Associa- 
tion and was always interested in Quaker history. In 1935 he visited 
England and Ireland, and personally examined the records of which 
he writes. This paper was completed before his death, and has been 
prepared for publication by his widow, Susan O. Edmundson, and 
Anna B. Hewitt. 

1 The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, ed. N. Curnock (New York, 
1910), V, 137. 


3 
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of the Society of Friends. John Bousted states that some were 
pleased to call him “the Great Hammer of Ireland, because 
of his powerful ministry.”” Christopher Winn writes, “Indeed 
to me he seem’d to be as a BoaNeRrGES or Sun of Thunder.” 

William Edmundson tells us in his Journal that he was 
born in 1627 at Little Musgrave in Westmorland, in the north 
of England, and that his father and mother were John and 
Grace Edmundson. He was the youngest child of six, his mother 
died when he was about four, and his father died four years 
later. The children were left to the care of his mother’s brother, 
who used them hardly. His brothers and sisters left home but 
he remained. He then goes on, “In those times I went through 
many Hardships and Exercises of divers kinds, after some 
Time spent, | was bound Apprentice in York to the Trade of 
a Carpenter and Joyner, where I lived some Years.””* 

To the sparse genealogical data contained in the above 
quotation, we wish to add material found in the Register of 
the Parish Church at Crosby Garrett. The parish in those days 
consisted of two detached townships — Little Musgrave and 
Crosby Garrett. Little Musgrave contained about five or six 
large farms, one of which was owned by the Edmundsons. This 
township is about one mile from the village of Great Musgrave, 
but separated from it by the river Eden. The absence of bridges 
in the days when the parishes were formed probably accounts 
for its being in the Parish of Crosby Garrett which lies about 
four miles distant but on the same side of the river. The ancient 
church of Crosby Garrett stands on a considerable hill over- 
looking the small village and the Eden valley, which is flanked 
on one side by the Pennine chain of hills, which in this region 
attains the mountainous height of over two thousand feet. This 
region is now and probably was in the ancient days the most 
sparsely settled area in England. The church is dedicated to 
St. Andrew and predates the coming of the Normans into the 


2 William Edmundson, A Journal of the Life, Travels, Sufferings, 
and Labour of Love in the Work of the Ministry of that Worthy Elder, 
and Faithful Servant of Jesus Christ, William Edmundson . . . (Dublin, 
1715), p. lvi. 

8 Ibid, p. lviii. 

* Ibid, p. 2. 
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diocese in 1092. Some of the ancient Saxon masonry remains. 
The records show that it was enlarged in the twelfth century 
and again in the fourteenth. Both its exterior and interior 
are lovely and quaint to look upon. The Register oi Marriages 
and Deaths commences in 1539 and the Baptisms in 1572. 
The transcript furnished to me by the late Lieutenant Colonel 
R. J. L. Fayle, of Bristol, England, who obtained it from the 
Rector serving the church in 1913, records: “Edward Edmond- 
son, the grandfather of William, married Ellen Rudd on July 
11, 1592.” She lived in Little Musgrave but he in another 
parish. Edward gave his age as twenty-four, so he was prob- 
ably born about 1568. Colonel Fayle gives the birth-date of 
their son Edward as 1593/4. Edward and the second son, 
Thomas, are recorded as being baptized in 1597. The birth- 
date of the third son, John, is not given, but his death is recorded 
as March 27, 1635. 

John Edmundson married Grace. Her surname and the 
time and place of marriage are not known. Her death, however, 
is recorded as December 21, 1632. John and Grace had six 
children; their baptisms are recorded as follows: Ellinor, June 
8, 1615; Dorothy, December 1617; Thomas, March 5, 1619; 
Edward, February 21, 1622; John, May 8, 1625; and William, 
October 4, 1627. 

Of Ellinor, Dorothy, and Edward, further research revealed 
nothing. Of Thomas, the eldest son, we know from William 
Edmundson’s Journal that he, William, and another unnamed 
kinsman were convinced at a meeting held by James Nayler 
in the north of England in the year 1653.° Could this be the 
Thomas Edmundson that George Fox mentions in a letter to 
his wife in 1673, “I hear of a ship of Thomas Edmoneson is 
cast away which I had a part in but let it goe. . .”?° Also it 
poses the query whether this was the Thomas Edmundson de- 
tained as a prisoner in Cambridge for six years because he 


5 Ibid, p. 7. Colonel Fayle told me that he had in his possession a 
copy of the baptismal record of Grace, the daughter of Thomas, dated 
1645, obtained by him from the papers of the Stanford family. The 
name of Thomas’s wife, record of marriage, or names of other children 
are not known. 


® Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society, XI (1914), 158. 
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refused to pay a demand of moneys toward the repair of a 
“Parish Worship-House,” as recorded under the year 1676 
in Besse’s Sufferings.' 

Of John, the brother of Thomas and William, we know 
that he was a trooper in Cromwell’s army and was serving in 
that capacity in Ireland when William arrived there.” It has 
been stated by many that it was this John who came to Maryland 
in 1658 and died there in 1697 or 1698. This we desire to 
refute, based upon the following findings. In Besse’s Sufferings 
it is recorded that in 1660 in Queen’s County, Ireland, William 
Edmundson, John Edmundson, and others assembled for re- 
ligious worship at Mountmellick, were taken, fined forty shil- 
lings each, and kept in prison about fourteen weeks.” Also 
according to the same source, in the year 1661, John and 
William Edmundson and others were imprisoned in the Garri- 
son of Lease for meeting together contrary to the King’s order."° 
In Thomas Wight’s history of Friends in Ireland, it is stated 
that about the year 1672 a meeting was settled at “William 
Barcroft’s at Ballymorane, which some time after was removed 
to John Edmondson’s at Edenderry, and was continued there 
till the Wars, after which he moving to Ballynoulart, the meet- 
ing was removed thither.”’’ William Stockdale records the 
following under 1679: “John Edmondson, for ten shillings 
two pence demanded for building a new worship-house in the 
parish of Coolbanaker, had taken from him by Thomas Knight, 
called Church-warden, one heifer of two years old worth sixteen 
shillings.”’* On Tenth Month 1, 1697, John Edmundson was 
a witness at the second marriage of his brother William.’* And 
finally, in 1707, John wrote a letter describing himself as 
eighty-three years of age, in poor health, and living at Timahoe, 
Queen’s County, Ireland. He died in the same year, 1707. 


7 Joseph Besse, A Collection of the Sufferings of the People called 
Quakers ... (London, 1753), I, 97. 

* Edmundson, Journal, p. 5. 

* TI, 466. 

1° Tbid, I, 468. 

11 History of the Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers in 
Ireland . . . (Dublin, 1751), p. 345. 

12 The Great Cry of Oppression (1683), p. 245. 

'S JFHS, XL (1948), 34. 
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To return to William Edmundson, the youngest son, he tells 
us in his Journal that 

About this time I went into the Parliament’s Army, and there 
continued part of the War betwixt the King and Parliament, and 
when that was over I went into Scotland under Oliver Cromwell 
in the Year 1650... . 

In the Year, 1651, the Scotch Army marched for England, we 
followed and engaged them at Worcester, and overthrew their 
Army; after the Fight I was troubled in Mind for my Vanity, 
for the Lord preserved my Life still, but I fled from Judgment 
and made merry over God’s Witness in my Conscience, which 
testified against me; from thence we were commanded to the 
Isle of Man, which was delivered to us, and in Two Weeks time 
returned to England, and Quartered in Derbyshire at Chester- 
field, and Towns thereabout; at which time the common Dis- 
course of all sorts of People was of the Quakers, and various 
Reports were of them; the Priests every where were angry 
against them... . 

After some time spent in divers Exercises, we marched again 
for Scotiand, at which time I had a charge of some Men for 
Recruiting other Companies then in Scotland, | marched them 
with our Regiment, and delivered up my Charge in Scotland, 
then left the Army, and came back for England, visited my Rela- 
tions in the North, from thence rode into Derbyshire, and married 
a young Woman, unto whom I was contracted before. . . .1* 


The “young woman” was Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Stanford, of Bramley, Derbyshire, and she and William Ed- 
mundson were married in 1652. They had seven children, all 
born while they were living in Ireland: Mary, born 1654, 
married William Fayle in 1675; William, born 1655, and 
Samuel, evidently left Friends for no recorded reason; Hin- 
drance, 1662, married John Seale; Susanna, 1666, married 
Eliezer Sheldon; Anna, born 1669, married Lawrence Moore 
(her second husband was Donohue); Tryal, 1671, married 
Abigail Johnson in 1699, daughter of Richard and Elizabeth 


Johnson, of Orms Church, Lancashire. 


14 Edmundson, Journal, pp. 3-5. When I visited Colonel Fayle at 
Bristol, England, in 1935, he told me that William Edmundson was an 
officer in an infantry regiment and fought in many battles between the 
armies of the King and Parliament, and afterwards when Charles I 
was handed over to the Roundheads by the Scots, Edmundson fought 
not only in the battle of Worcester but also at Dunbar and before that 
probably at Preston. 
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Margaret Edmundson died in 1691. In the book of family 
records, William wrote a beautiful testimony to this sterling 
woman, a photograph of which is in my possession, kindly 
furnished from the original record by Joshua Edmundson, of 
Dublin, Ireland, a descendant of William through his son Tryal. 
The testimony is as follows: 


Marcaret Epmunpson (c. 1630-1691) 
Her Husband’s Testimony 

The testemony of William Edmondson for my dear wife 
Margrett. She was born at Bramley in Darbyshire, Thomas 
Stanifords daughter a resposible famely and of good esteem and 
account in that country, we were married in the year 1652, she 
willingly & freely left her relations & country, and came with me 
to live in Ireland, and when I was convinced of gods blessed 
truth, & the lords hand heavy upon me because of transgression 
she never reflected or opposed me as touching religion, nor in my 
testemony against tithes & priests forced maintenance, but joyned 
with me in all such things, and in all my imprissonments for 
truths testemony she bore it cheerfully, and never went any 
indirect way to obtain my liberty, which she knew was contrary 
to my mind, and if any lawfull way presented for my liberty with 
my advice she would with diligence use her indeavours for my 
inlargemts, and when I was called to travell in the service and 
labour of the gospell of our lord and saviour Jesus Christ she 
never opposed me but gave me up, and with all readiness would 
provide things nessesary & suitable to my journey whether in 
this kingdome or in foreign countries to make things as easy to 
me as she could, and my labours without charge to others; I was 
three times in the West Indies in truths service and the least was 
a year and a half from her, and my expence much, which she 
knew was supplyd mostly by her endevours, and I never heard 
her mention the charge in way of reflection,—but on the contrary 
if my occations were answered that I do not want, it was satis- 
faction to her, she tooke the charge of our outward concerns & 
famely upon her in my absence, and stood in her testemony 
against tithes, and the lord increased things under her hand 
beyond ordinary, and in these times of great trouble and cal- 
lamety wch lay heavy upon us in that part where were we lived 
she was allways ready to bear her full share of ye burthen, & in 
desperate danger would venture her life to save me, and I doe 
not remember if ever she was terrefyed or affrighted though 
occasion enough to affright any body, but often on the contrary 
she would tell me she was not afraid, neither ever did I find her 
desire to leave ye place where we lived, though shee see many 
flee and leave their places that had not been exercised with 
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troubles as she had been many times, and when ye cruel & bloody 
rapperies besett our house & poured in shott on both sides in at 
the windows with many oathes threatning our destruction setting 
the house on fire, we being in it till about two parts of it was 
consumed, I did not hear her complain or show fear of death but 
attended me to know my mind, and when | opened the doors 
& they tooke me and my two sons from her, prissoners barelegged 
and bare [headed ] and left her striped into her shift, and she 
many days not knowing whether we were alive or dead, and 
about a week after she fell in their [ ? |] hands ye second time, 
they stripped her stark naked, except shooes and [ ? |] and she 
went neer two miles in cold winter, and all this she bore with 
much [ ? ] and though they destroyed our house & all yt was 
in it, & tooke away [our | stock, when it pleased god miraculously 
to restore me and my [sons] to her she was well content and 
satisfied and often would [say that she was] glad yt we were 
eased of our troubles, and we haveing [ ? | I was desirous to 
goe to london to friends year[{ ly meeting | shee came wth me to 
dublin & was there at our national halfyears meeting of friends, 
after wch we parted, & she returned to mountmelick about some 
small business we left behind, & accomplished it in about a weeks 
time, and returned wth our son in law to his house six miles 
from dublin, & two days after tooke sickness, and for some weekes 
bore it wth great patience being resigned up into ye will of god, 
& willing to dye in ye presence of her children, wth whom she left 
her charge to fear god and love his truth & obey their father, & 
gave up her last breath as one goeing to sleep ye 15th of ye Sth 
mo 1691 being something above 60 years of age she was decently 
buried in dublin in friends burying place & her funerall honour- 
ably attended with many friends all things answered as though 
she had finished her work appointed her, & I hope she enjoys to 
her comfort the fruits of honest endeavours. William Edmondson™® 


1° JFHS, XXXII (1936), 32-34. The spelling of the family name 
sometimes with an “o,” sometimes with a “u” is confusing. Colonel 
Fayles’s transcript from the Crosby Garrett church Register spells it with 
a “u.” Yet William’s signature in the many documents which have 
come to our notice is spelled with an “o.” It is the thought of the 
author of this article that in printing the first edition of the Journal in 
1715, a typographical error was made in using “u” instead of “o,” and 
that following the appearance of the Journal, William’s descendants 
continued the usage. It is a fact that the ancestors of the present writer 
have insisted that they were from the William of whom we write, and 
it is a strange coincidence that after the publication of his Journal, 
the first clearly-identified ancestor of the author—William Edmundson 
of London Grove Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, and his 


sons, Caleb and Samuel, began spelling their name “Edmundson.” 
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Six years after the death of Margaret Edmundson, William 
married for the second time. At Mountmellick Meeting on 
Tenth Month 1, 1697, William Edmundson married Mary 
Strangman, widow of Joshua Strangman. Her maiden name 
is unknown, but she was first married to William Ball of Philips- 


town, and second, in 1675, to Joshua Strangman who died 
in 1691."* 


William Edmundson made three religious visits to the 
American colonies and the islands of the Caribbean—in 1671- 
72, 1675-77, and in 1683. In 1929 there was erected a bronze 
memorial marker at Hertford, North Carolina, which reads 


as follows: 
EDMUNDSON-FOX MEMORIAL 


Near This Spot William Edmundson 
An English Friend Held in May, 1672 
The First Religious Service on Record 

in Carolina 
Six Months Later George Fox, Founder 
Of the Religious Society of Friends Also 
Visited This Section and Held Meetings 

Among the Colonists. Here Were the 

Beginnings of the Religious Life of a 
Great State 


On the occasion of the unveiling of the above memorial on 
Sixth Month 11, 1929, an historical play was presented by 
Carolina Friends. It was written by Josephine Rhoades Davis 
and entitled Our Legacy: a Tribute to George Fox and William 
Edmundson." 

In 1675, William Edmundson, then on a religious visit to 
the American colonies, held a meeting at Essex House, the 
home of Robert Wade at Upland (now Chester). This was 
the first Friends meeting held in Pennsylvania. Robert Wade, 


16 Edmundson, Journal, 171, 173; JFHS, XL (1948), 32-36. 

17 This play was published and contains the following Foreword: 
“A History Play for Friends in North Carolina, setting forth in an 
Introduction and three Episodes a well known historical event. The 
object is not simply to awaken in the reader an idle contemplation of the 
past, and leave him in that state ‘unpurged and impotent’; but to stir 
up his passionate interest in the present, and a sense of his responsibility 
toward the future.” 
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an English Friend, was the first member of the Society to locate 
on the west side of the Delaware, and it was at his home where 
William Penn was hospitably entertained when he first visited 
the Province of Pennsylvania in 1682." 


The last entry in William Edmundson’s Journal reads, 


Our next National Half-Years Meeting being at Dublin, as 
usual, beginning the Eighth day of the Third Month, 1712. I 
found some Drawings upon my Spirit to be there, and in the 
Faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, I went to that Meeting, where 
there was a great Appearance of Friends, and the Service of 
Truth carried on in great Peace and Concord. The Lord’s Blessed 
Power enabled me to perform my part of the Service, committed 
to me in that Meeting, both in Doctrine and Discipline, to his 
Praise and my Comfort. Here / took my leave of Friends, never 
expecting to see their Faces any more in that Place. When the 
Service of the great Meeting was over, which held about Three 
days in the Worship of God and Church-Discipline, 1 went to 
my own house, in company of my son, Tryal Edmundson, and 
Richard Eves, and found that my Body could not indure to 
travel, being now near Eighty Five Years old.'® 


An unsigned supplement to the Journal tells us that shortly 
after his return from the Dublin meeting, William Edmundson 
read over his Journal and other papers, and on the second of 
the Sixth Month he took to his bed of illness whereof he died. 
Having his will altered according to his mind, he said he was 
willing to die and well satisfied to leave this troublesome world, 
for his day’s work was finished. And on the thirty-first day of 
the same month he “departed this life in sweet Peace with the 
Lord, in Unity with his Brethren and good, Will to all men,””° 
and was buried in Friends Burying-place at Tineel. 

A memorial marker to William Edmundson was erected 
on the wall of the Tineel burying ground. Nearby still stands 
the ruined foundation of William Edmundson’s house, burned 
and destroyed by rapparees, who were irregular soldiers or 
freebooters belonging to the Irish army which had been defeated 
by the British at the Battle of the Boyne. 


18 Albert Cook Myers, Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Penn- 
sylvania, 1682-1750 (Swarthmore, 1902), p. 110. 
1? Edmundson, Journal, pp. 272-273. 


2° Ibid, p. 277. 
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Joshua Edmundson told me in a letter regarding my efforts 
to locate William Edmundson’s will, “I doubt if the original 
will is extant, as in one of our rebellions the Record Office in 
Dublin was blown up and nearly all of the old records and 
deeds were destroyed. For days afterward partially burnt paper 
kept coming down in our garden although we lived several 
miles away. Neither can I trace any copy of it amongst our 
relations; however, I have succeeded in locating the official 
inventory of William Edmundson’s property which was used 
for probate of his estate and am sending you a photograph 
of the original.” It reads as follows: 


A TRUE AND P’FECT INVEN’TRY 


of all and singular the goods and chattells Debits and Credits of 
William Edmunson late farmer deceased which have since his 
death come to the hands custody possession and knowledge of 
Charles Collir administrator of all and singular the said goods 
and chattels of the said dec’d secundum tabulas suas Testament- 
arias (the Executrs in the said Defuncts Will named having first 
renounced taken valued and appraised by John Crosdaile and 
Richard Guy the eleventh day of September anno Domini one 
thousand seven hundred and twelve. 

S 
Inward Pockett Cash and Plate 23. 
Two Beds and Bedding 

Brass Pewter and other Lumbr. goods 
Sheets and Table Linen, etc 

Nine Hives of Bees 

A Horse and Mare 

Three Cowes 

In Moneys 


>] 


— 
eooonococe 





Total 665.4 
Charles Collier 
(his mark) 


Exhibitum fecit humodi Inventarium in Registrum curiae Regiae 
Praerogativae infra Regnum Hib’niae Nono die Mensis Decem- 
bris anr.o Domini milesimo Septingentimo duodeccimo per 
suprascriptum Administratorem provero &c tamen sub protes- 
tatione de addendo vel Diminuendo si &c Quaterius &c 
J.A. Coghill 
Reg. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS OF LONGWOOD 


By AvBert J. WanL* 


F THE present year holds true to a well-established pattern, 
Seaman of people from many parts of the nation will pass 

through the gates of the Pierre S. DuPont estate near Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, on their way to see the flowers in the 
famous Longwood Gardens. Intent upon getting to the flowers, 
it is unlikely that many of these visitors will pay much attention 
to a little white-painted frame building to the left of and just 
beyond the entrance to the DuPont grounds. If, perchance, 
some do give it more than passing attention, only the initiated 
will know that here, almost a century ago, a new!y-formed 
religious society tried to further a social revolution through 
the dedication of this building to the Religion of Humanity, 
to the service of God through service to man.’ 

The month of May, 1953 will mark the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of this society, a group calling 
itself the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends.” 
Behind this anniversary lies a long and interesting story—a 
story carrying us back to the days well before the Civil War, 
when the spirit of progress was like a strong wine to the minds 
and bodies of many Americans, to a time when Ralph Waldo 
Emerson could well ask of his fellows: “What is a man born 
for, but to be a Reformer, a Remaker of what man has 
made. .. ?””° 

Emerson’s heyday, it will be remembered, extended from 
1830 to 1860, a period in which assorted radicals and liberals 
north of the Mason-Dixon line pursued what they called the 


* This article is a modification of a paper entitled “Longwood 
Meetinghouse: Its History and Attenders,” presented before Friends 
Historical Association in May, 1952. Dr. Wahl is on the faculty of 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

1 Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, Proceedings 
(New York, 1855), pp. 55-57, 59-96. 

2 Ibid. (1853), p. 5. 

8“Man the Reformer,” in Mark Van Doren, ed., The Portable 
Emerson (New York, 1946), p. 83. 
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Sisterhood of Reforms; when crowds gathered in such buildings 
as the one at Longwood to preach, protest, and plead for 
woman's rights, temperance, abolition of slavery, and a multi-. 
tude of other causes. These causes had a tendency to run 
together in their arguments and techniques, and your true 
reformer attended more or less to all of them.* 

It was to be expected that reformers would encounter the 
hostility of the more conservatively-minded majority, and a 
student of the history of the Protestants might well have pre- 
dicted trouble for these sects in this era. Indeed, the Protestant 
churches of America did become arenas for a most unseemly 
contest between those who favored progress in the spirit of 
Christ and those who opposed it. This contest, on questions 
of antislavery, woman’s rights, and kindred causes, as well 
as on points of doctrine, brought on that phenomenon of pre- 
Civil-War days known as “Come-outerism.” Come-outerism 
meant rebellion and a division of churches into splinter groups;° 
and one of its most striking examples lay in the birth of the 
Congregational or Progressive Friends from the body of 
Hicksite Quakerism. Starting in 1848,° and continuing for 
some years thereafter, Yearly Meetings in the northern and 
midwestern states were shaken by what the Pennsylvania Free- 
man called a “moral earthquake.” Rebel meetings—variously 
called Congregational Friends, Progressive Friends, or Friends 
of Human Progress—were formed in New York, Ohio, Indiana, 
Iowa, and Michigan; they all claimed to be throwing off the 
authority and formalism of superior church bodies to return 
to the liberty and simplicity of primitive Quakerism*; and they 


*Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston 
[e. 1898]), p. 119. 

5 Thid., pp. 114-116. 

®Waterloo (N.Y.) Yearly Meeting of Congregational Friends, 
Proceedings (Auburn, New York, 1853), p. 21. 

7 September 14, 1848. 

® Waterloo Y.M. Cong. Frds., Proceedings (1853), p. 21; ibid. 
(1851), p. 9; Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), p. 42; ibid. 
(1857), p. 40; Green Plain (O.) Annual Meeting of Congregational 
Friends, Minutes (1848), p. 1. 

Ultimately, perhaps sixteen groups of Congregational or Pro- 
gressive Friends were formed in the midwestern and eastern states. 
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were all condemned most heartily by conservatives. Such meet- 
ings, said the elders in the Indiana Yearly Meeting, were places 
where progress was a “beast of many heads and horns,” and 
where people were “heaping to themselves teachers of man’s 
making having itching ears and clamorous tongues. . . .”” 


The formation of the Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Pro- 
gressive Friends in 1853 was but an extension of this moral 
earthquake. Western (Pennsylvania) Quarterly Meeting of 
Hicksites had been a theater of agitation since the early 1840’s,"° 
and by 1852 tension between the progressive and conservative 
parties had reached the breaking point. Leaders of the pro- 
gressive group were now being disowned for daring to “mix” 
with people not Quakers in antislavery meetings,'’ there was 


The number must be qualified by a “perhaps” for several reasons: the 
fragmentary nature of the records, plus the writer’s suspicion that the 
same groups met under several different names or titles at different 
times and places. Such records as are extant indicate that Congrega- 
tional or Progressive Friends held meetings in the following places: 
Waterloo, North Collins, Milton, Cortland, and in Genesee County in 
New York; in Green Plain, Salem, and in Logan County, Ohio; in 
Richmond, Dublin, and in Wabash and Fountain Counties in the state 
of Indiana; in Battle Creek, Michigan; in Eden, lowa; in Philadelphia, 
and at Longwood, Chester County, Pennsylvania. 

® Western (Ohio) Quarterly Meeting (Hicksite) Minutes, Eighth 
Month 13, 1850. Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore College. 

10 Loose page (dated March 1841) opposite the minute for 1904 in 
the Minutes of the Representative Committee (1892-1904), Pennsyl- 
vania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends, Friends Historical 
Library, Swarthmore College. Further testimony on the state of unrest 
in Western Quarter in the ‘forties is found in Emma Lippincott Higgins’ 
paper on J. Williams Thorne, Papers about Longwood, Friends Histori- 
cal Library, Swarthmore College. See also Kennett Monthly Meeting 
(H) Minutes, Fourth Month 8, Fifth Month 6, 1845, Friends Historical 
Library, Swarthmore College. 

11 By May 1, 1852, William Barnard, Jonathan Lamborn, and 
Eusebius Barnard had been disowned; by 1858 thirty-four persons had 
suffered the same fate. Disownments from Kennett Monthly Meeting, 
1851-1858, Longwood Records, Miscellaneous Papers, Friends Histori- 
cal Library, Swarthmore College. In 1874, long years after the heat of 
battle, a resolution was adopted in Kennett M.M. that “all such persons 
and their Children who may wish to be reunited to Society will be 
gladly received by us on their simple expression of such a desire.” 


Kennett M.M. (H) Minutes, Third Month 3, 1874. Twenty-three people 
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argument as to which party had the true right to use the 
meetinghouses within Western Quarter,” and one man (Oliver 
Johnson) was arrested for speaking on a reform subject in a 
meeting for worship."* Finally, in the summer of 1852, the 
liberal group appointed a committee to submit their grievances 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting as the court of last resort.”* 
Here they met with the same cold opposition—their list of 
grievances was tabled. Returning to Chester County, the com- 
mittee reported on their treatment in Philadelphia to a group 
of the liberals; and they now advocated the formation of a 
separate Yearly Meeting as a relief from oppression. 

This recommendation threw the assembled reformers into 
such “lively exercises” that other and more routine business 
fell by the wayside. The group did not dissolve, however, 
until another committee had been appointed to issue a call for 
‘a general religious conference . . . to consider the propriety” 
of establishing an independent meeting.’® 

The “Call for a General Religious Conference” was broad- 
cast in a local newspaper, in such reform sheets as the Penn- 
sylvania Freeman, and by way of circulars. It asked any and 
all interested people to convene at the Friends Meetinghouse 
at Old Kennett, Chester County, on May 22, 1853. Here 
they would devise plans to “divorce Religion from Technical 
Theology’; here they would consider what form of religious 
organization would best promote “Human Duty and Welfare.” 
The “Call” asserted that the trouble in the Society of Friends 
had grown out of “ecclesiastical domination on the one hand, 
and the demand for practical righteousness on the other.” This 


were reunited in 1874, although one of these asserted “there was nothing 
in the position of Progressive Friends at all incompatible with primi- 
tive Quakerism.” Longwood Records, Misc. Papers. Compare West 
Chester (Pa.) Daily Local News, May 9, 1874. 

12 West Chester (Pa.) Jeffersonian and Democratic Herald, June 15, 
1852; Kennett M.M. (H) Minutes, Eighth Month 5, 1851; ibid., First 
Month 6, 1852, Second Month 3, 1852. 

13 West Chester (Pa.) American Republican, June 15, 1852; West 
Chester (Pa.) Village Record, June 22, 1852. 

1* Western (Pa.) Quarterly Meeting (H) Minutes, Fifth Month 1, 
1852, Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore College. 


15 Tbid., Tenth Month 30, 1852. 
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domination was said to be “entirely at variance with the spirit 
of primitive Quakerism. . . .”"* 

May 22, 1853, the date designated for the opening of the 
conference, was a Sunday. The choice of the Sabbath as the 
day on which to organize the new society was symbolic of the 
spirit of these reformers. Every day was equally holy, and it 
was practical to use a time when people could attend without 
prejudice to their regular occupations. The meeting had been 
well advertised, the day was fair, and travelers from distant 
places had been promised Chester County hospitality.‘ It was 
not strange, therefore, that the meetinghouse at Old Kennett was 
crowded to overflowing, that “many stood in the doors and 
passages, and [that] a considerable number went away because 
they could not find room within the walls.””"* 

After a “deeply instructive religious opportunity,” featuring 
remarks by Joseph A. Dugdale, vocal prayer by Jonathan 
Lamborn, and a testimony in favor of practical holiness by 
Thomas McClintock, the meeting settled down to the business 
of organization. Joseph A. Dugdale and Sidney Peirce were 
chosen to serve as clerks. The matter of a proper name for 
the new institution then came up, and it was only after lengthy 
debate that the group decided on “Progressive Friends” as 
being the best description of its character and purpose.” 

The closing hours of the first day’s session were devoted 
to a discussion of the general character and purpose of the 
new institution. Lucretia Mott, Thomas Curtis, and Ernestine 
L. Rose took prominent parts in this discussion, as did Oliver 
Johnson, author of the “Exposition of Sentiments” soon to be 
published as the official statement of Progressive-Friend prin- 
ciples. Liberty, fraternity, and service were to be the keynotes. 
The Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends would exercise 
no disciplinary authority over Quarterly or Monthly Meetings, 
if such should be established; there would be no “select” meet- 


16 Village Record, May 3, 10, 1853; Pennsylvania Freeman, March 
10, 24, 1853; National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 5, 1853; Pa. Y.M. 
Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), pp. 3-4, 46, 50. 

17 Pennsylvania Freeman, May 19, 1853. 

18 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), p. 3. 

1* Tbid., pp. 4, 5; Village Record, May 24, 1853. 
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ing, no ordained ministers, and men and women would transact 
their business together as a congregation of equals. All people 
were invited to join, without regard to sex, color, or condition 
of life. The only test of membership would be the desire to 
demonstrate faith in God by leading a life which combined 
greater personal purity with increased practical benevolence.” 

Having adopted these principles, the meeting adjourned to 
reconvene on Monday, May 23, for three more days of associ- 
ated action. Oliver Johnson opened the proceedings with a 
reading from the Bible, and the Progressive Friends then 
plunged into a service of practical Christianity with the energy 
and enthusiasm characteristic of societies in their formative 
stages. Ever keeping in mind ideas expressed in their “Exposi- 
tion of Sentiments’’—that no question was too sacred for exam- 
ination and discussion, and that there was no question on which 
human reason should yield to the authority of elevated position 
—these reformers prepared testimonies for the world at large 
on what they considered the evils of the day: Negro chattel 
slavery, the slavery of women to men, the Demon Rum, war, 
capital punishment, and even the use of tobacco. Strangely 
enough, it was this last topic—‘the many evils arising from 
the use of Tobacco”—which provoked the longest and most 
“animated” discussion. In fact, the tobacco question proved 
so interesting that it had to be carried over from the third to 
the fourth and last day of the conference.” 

As has been indicated, both sides to the dispute in Western 
Quarter claimed the legal right to use such meetinghouse prop- 
erties as the one at Old Kennett. However, after the initial 
disturbances, a sense of compromise seemed to govern the 
parties for a short time, and a plan for the joint use of these 
buildings was put into action. Reporting on the Progressive 
Friends and this new plan, a local newspaper put it this way: 
“On First days they enter about the time . . . the Old organi- 
zation are retiring from service.”” But this amicable arrange- 
ment did not last beyond the summer of 1853; by October of 


20 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), p. 5. 
21 Tbid., pp. 6-10. 
22 Jeffersonian and Democratic Herald, July 30, 1853. 
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that year the Kennett Monthly Meeting felt it necessary to 
appoint a committee to “solidly consider” this matter of sharing, 
and to ensure the safety of the title papers to meetinghouse 
property.” The winter months were marked by a series of 
recriminations’*; and when, in May of 1854, the Progressive 
Friends attempted to hold their second annual conference at 
Old Kennett, their deliberations were disturbed by the entrance 
of a group of conservatives, who commanded the reformers 
to disperse. Some physical violence resulted when an attempt 
was made io eject certain Progressive leaders, but the con- 
servatives were compelled to retreat without accomplishing 
their mission.”” The Progressives were shaken by this encounter, 
however; they debated what they should do. It was finally 
decided to avoid further unpleasantness by holding the Monday 
and Tuesday sessions in a small hall in the nearby village of 
Hamorton.”° 

This building was obviously too small to accommodate 
the crowds attracted to Yearly Meetings. Indeed, preliminary 
steps for a larger building under full Progressive ownership 
had been taken even before the incident at Old Kennett, and 
some hundreds of dollars subscribed for this purpose.”’ This 
incident, however, stimulated the growth of the subscription 
list, and the public was soon informed that a suitable building 
lot had been purchased from John and Hannah Cox, owners 
of Longwood Farm, for $107.11. Joseph A. Dugdale and his 
friends were named trustees of the building fund and charged 
with the responsibility of erecting a hall in which “Religious, 
moral, scientific and literary” activities might be carried on.” 

Little time was lost in constructing this hall of freedom. 


23 Kennett M.M. (H) Minutes, Ninth Month 6, 1853. 

*4Ibid., Tenth Month 4, 1853; West Chester (Pa.) /ndependent 
Herald, February 9, 1854. 

25 American Republican, May 23, 30, 1854; Village Record, June 6, 
1854; Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1854), p. 4. 

26 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1854), p. 4; Pennsylvania 
Freeman, June 1, 1854. 

27 American Republican, May 23, 30, 1854. 

28 Jeffersonian and Democratic Herald, August 19, 1854; Chester 
County (Pa.) Deed Book X-5, vol. 120, pp. 264-266, Recorder of Deeds 
Office, Court House, West Chester, Pa. 
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On September 3, 1854, Joseph A. Dugdale, Oliver Johnson, 
and Thomas Curtis officiated at the laying of the cornerstone, 
the latter holding up the mason’s trowel as a symbol of sympathy 
with the working classes. A sealed jar containing various docu- 
ments or booklets issued by typical reform groups was deposited 
under the cornerstone. The Proceedings of the Pennsylvania 
Progressive Friends for 1853 and 1854 went into the jar as 
a matter of course. The Proceedings of the Whole World’s 
Temperance Convention of 1853 were included, as well as the 
account of the Woman’s Rights Convention held in West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, in 1852. Chandler Darlington and Sidney Peirce 
were responsible for the actual deposition of this jar, and Mary 
Jackson, a visitor from England, made a little speech to express 
her delight to see women take part in such c2remonies.”” 

The new hall was ready for use by the time of the third 
annual meeting in 1855; and May 19, the day before the 
opening session, was chosen for its dedication.*” Theodore 


Parker agreed to give the principal address, and came to 


Longwood well armed with righteous indignation as a result 
of his recent arrest for antislavery activity up in Boston.” His 
speech, lasting for more than two hours, was reported to have 
held the “close and unwearied attention of the assembly.” He 
said the true religion was the service of God through service 
to man; he hailed the Religion of Humanity to which the Pro- 
gressive Friends were dedicated. The Hutchinson Family, a 
band of professional singers often heard at reform conventions, 
closed the ceremonies with the singing of “Coming Right Along; 
or Right over Wrong.” 

With the dedication of their hall, the Longwood Progressives 
were indeed rolling right along. From this time on until 1940, 
this modest frame building was a center—if not the center— 


2° Independent Herald, September 6, 1854; Daily Local News, May 
25, 1929 iste Compare Mabel Foulke, Laying of the Cornerstone, 
Papers about Longwood. 

80 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1855), p. 55; West Chester 
(Pa.) Jeffersonian, May 5, 1855. 

31 Independent Herald, April 21, 1855. 

82 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1855), pp. 55-57, 92, 93. 
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of general reform in eastern Pennsylvania.** Any subject might 
be discussed within its walls, provided it offered promise of 
improving man’s moral, mental, or physical condition. Com- 
mittees or single speakers were to give testimonies on such 
assorted subjects as “The Proper Use of the First Day of the 
Week,” on “Spiritualism,” and on the “Causes of Crime and 
Treatment of Criminals.” The peace movement was supported, 
and the bad treatment given Indians received consideration, 
along with land reform and the more kindly treatment of 
animals. Here a speaker called education “God’s Great Secret 
of Reform,” and committees of Progressives gave deep thought 
to a proper course of study and proper methods of teaching.** 

On Sundays no less than on week days Longwood served 
as a lyceum: on such occasions people might pay twenty-five 
cents to hear Bayard Taylor lecture on his travels to India and 
other foreign lands;*° or they might listen to a horticulturist 
talk on landscape gardening.*’ It might be added that Charles 
C. Burleigh was able to command only twelve and one-half cents 


as an admission price when he spoke on “God’s Daily Talk 
with Man.” 

But it was the big annual meetings, lasting three or four 
days, which attracted the most people. Held late in May or 


83 The Chester County Historical Society has a photograph of the 
Longwood Meetinghouse dated 1865; this photograph shows the Long- 
wood hall to be a small-to-medium-sized building of white-painted 
frame construction. Approximately forty by eighty feet, with two 
galleries, it probably held four or five hundred people. William Logan 
Fisher, occasional participant in Longwood functions, obviously mis- 
judged when he estimated its capacity to be “one thousand people.” 
W. L. Fisher, Progressive Friends (“Wakefield,” 1856), p. 3. 

34 Pa, Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1860, 1862-1906), 
passim. See also the printed programs covering the years 1906-1916 
and 1919-1940, Longwood Collection, Chester County Historical Society. 
Compare with Longwood Discourses, Quaker Collection, Haverford 
College Library. 

83 Jeffersonian, June 15, 1855. The American Republican, June 32, 
1855, held that “Mr. Taylor’s lectures will do much less mischief than 
most of the sermons that will be preached in that building on the first 
day of the week.” 

36 American Republican, July 21, 28, 1857. 

87 Independent Herald, March 15, 1856. 
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early in June, these were opportunities for reformers from 
distant places to renew old friendships with the founders of 
Longwood; these were occasions when the roads leading to 
Longwood were lined with carriages, and the crowds milling 
about the building testified there was no more room within.** 
At such times bob-haired Lucy Stone, the young Anna E. Dick- 
inson, or the eloquent Lucretia Mott might be urging a packed 
house to flood the state legislature with petitions for woman’s 
rights or a temperance law. Outside the building the crowd 
might be listening to harangues on “physiology” (or was it 
companionate marriage?) by the eccentric Sidney Jones and 
his consort, Fannie Lee Townshend.” Sometimes the people 
within the hall attempted to sing hymns—a notable departure 
from Quaker practice, to be sure*’; at other times they were 
thrilled by professional songsters like the Hutchinsons, who 
imparted something of a camp-meeting quality to the proceed- 
ings.*’ On occasion the assembly heard more plaintive, more 
primitive melodies: when Larooqua, the “Jenny Lind of the 
Penobscot tribe,” sang her Indian laments**; and when Sojour- 
ner Truth, a former slave, lifted her voice in song.“ 

These yearly meetings were all-day affairs, and even the 
most ardent reformer found it pleasant to interrupt the activities 


88 Testimony on the crowds attending Longwood Yearly Meetings is 
found in Emma Worrell, “Memories of Longwood Meeting,” Friends 
Intelligencer, LXXV (Eighth Month 31, 1918), 547-548. Further evi- 
dence of the drawing power of Longwood is seen in the report that these 
big annual First-Day meetings emptied the livery stables and churches 
in nearby West Chester. American Republican, May 31, 1859. 

89 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1860), passim. Sidney ° 
Jones and Fannie Lee Townshend, confusing the liberty of the Pro- 
gressive Friends with a license to preach their “peculiar doctrine,” were 
a constant trial to Joseph A. Dugdale and other Progressive leaders. 
The precise nature of this “peculiar doctrine” was never revealed; Dug- 
dale simply called it “coarse, vulgar, Lond), indelicate.” American 
Republican, May 30, 1854. Compare ibid., May 22, 1855; May 20, 
1856. 

40 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1856), p. 4; (1857), pp. 10, 
12; (1859), p. 7. 

41 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1855), p. 57; Village Record, 
March 12, 1861. 

42 Village Record, August 24, 1861. 

43 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853), p. 9. 
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of the morning session to attend to the inner man. Then table- 
cloths were spread on the grass, and lunch was served picnic- 
style.** There were, to be sure, hucksters of food and drink 
to serve the more casual visitors to these Longwood functions”; 
and, on one occasion at least, the appearance and behavior of 
a few individuals on the fringe of the crowd suggested they had 
exercised enough foresight to bring their own favorite brand 
of refreshment.“ 

After lunch one might explore the natural wonders of 
Peirce’s Park, a nearby picnic spot, or stroll through the Long- 
wood Cemetery, established by Joseph A. Dugdale and others 
opposite the meetinghouse.** 

The people reassembling in the Longwood temple of reform 
after the luncheon interval represented three main classes or 
groups: the regular attendants, the visiting artists, and the 
eccentrics or “half-cracked.” If there was some overlapping, 
if a regular or a visiting artist had certain eccentric qualities, 
it was but to be expected as in the nature of reformers. As 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, one of the visitors, put it, “‘with- 
out a little crack somewhere, a man could hardly do his duty 
to the times.”*° 

It was the regulars, of course, who gave the dominant tone 
and color to Longwood Meeting. Reared in the traditions set 
by George Fox and William Penn, it was not surprising that 
these reformers, particularly in the early years of the Pro- 
gressive movement, conducted their affairs in an atmosphere 
of modified Quakerism. Tradition might be upset by such 
innovations as the singing of hymns, but meetings would still 
cpen with a period of silent waiting on the Spirit, clerks con- 
tinued to record the “sense” of the meeting, and Dinah Menden- 


44 Fisher, Progressive Friends, p. 4. See Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., 
Proceedings (1853-1860), passim, for refreshment periods. 

45 In 1860, however, the Longwood people resolved to bar “sutlers” 
from the grounds when annual meetings were being held. Jeffersonian, 
June 16, 1860. 

46 Thid., June 4, 1859. 

47 American Republican, May 6, 1856; Chester County Deed Book 
X-5, vol. 120, pp. 263, 264; Independent Herald, June 2, 1855. 

48Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Contemporaries (Boston [e. 
1899]), p. 329. 
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hall and the older women continued to wear their “casing” 
bonnets. Many of the men also combined a love of progress 
with a desire to retain the plain dress and plain speech of 


the Friends.* 


Of all the regulars, Joseph A. Dugdale, with “his gentle 
face, his complete suit of Quaker drab, his earnest . . . preach- 
ing, Land] his love for children,” was perhaps the most strife- 
provoking figure. As a resident of Ohio in the forties, he 
became a prime target of conservative invective for his leader- 
ship in the founding of that rebel group, the Green Plain Annual 
Meeting of Congregational Friends.” In 1849 he found him- 
self disowned by his yearly meeting”; in 1850 he stood accused 
of dishonesty in business.** Small wonder that, after clearing 
his name of dishonesty, Joseph A. Dugdale and his wife decided 
to move to Chester County, Pennsylvania, in 1851: “now we 
are on the way,” he wrote, “and may the Infiniteness of Wisdom 
guide our steps in the future. I never felt more willing to go 
into the wilderness than now.””™* 


Whether Chester County was indeed a wilderness depended 
on the point of view, but Joseph A. Dugdale soon found himself 
embroiled in the same kind of agitation which marked his life 
in Ohio. He was refused membership in the various levels of 


49 E. Worrell, “Memories . . . ”, p. 547; Emma Worrell, “Longwood 
Meeting Then and Now,” Daily Local News, September 4, 1918. Com- 
pare Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1854), p. 4; Edith Pennock, 
About Longwood Meeting, Papers about Longwood; Independent 
Herald, February 9, 1854. 

50 FE, Worrell, “Memories . . . ”, p. 547. 

51“An Admonitory Address to the Members of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Friends,” Indiana Y.M. (H), Minutes (1848), pp. 8-12; 
editorial in Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, V (Twelfth Month 16, 1848), 
301; Green Plain A.M. Cong. Frds., Minutes (1848), passim. 

52 National Anti-Slavery Standard, May 31, 1849. 

58 Green Plain Yearly Mecting of [Congregational | Friends, Minutes 
and Proceedings (1850), p. 4, Quaker Collection, Haverford College 
Library. 

54 Joseph A. Dugdale to Oliver W. Schofield and Mary H. Jackson, 
First Month 25, 1851, Ash MSS, Friends Historical Library, Swarth- 
more College. Compare Green Plain Y.M. of Frds., Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings (1850), p. 4. 
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Hicksite Quakerism,” and he soon became a leader in the 
drive to organize a new society along more liberal lines.** In 
1853, as we have seen, he was chosen as one of the clerks of 
the new Progressive Friends. Ever busy in Progressive-Friend 
activities, he was particularly proud of the long series of chil- 
dren’s conventions held under his leadership in connection with 
the Longwood Yearly Meeting.”’ “Uncle Joseph,” as he was 
known to the children, seems to have had a speculative mind: 
on one occasion he said, “I have thought sometimes, there would 
be a baby born, if it is not already, that would make light and 
fuel out of water. We shall see.” 

Dugdale’s co-workers included Oliver Johnson, professional 
reformer and skilled journalist with long years of experience 
as editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle, the Pennsylvania Freeman, 
and co-editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard.” As a 
charter member, and as clerk of the meeting, Johnson did 
much to guide the destinies of Longwood for many years.” 
His personal convictions led him to dress in a manner quite 
unlike that of most of the regulars, however. His coat was 
described as “fashionable,” and another observer thought that 
“Johnson’s dress would have done credit to a tip-top dandy, 
if placed on a well-shaped person.” 

A list of other regulars could not fail to include Chandler 
and Hannah Darlington, whose home, “The Pines,” was always 
open to visitors to nearby Longwood.” Then there was Dr. 


55 Western (Pa.) Q.M. (H) Minutes, Fourth Month 22, 1851. 
See also Kennett M.M. (H) Minutes, Seventh Month 8, Eighth Month 
5, 1851; Jeffersonian and Democratic Herald, June 15, 1852. 

56 American Republican, June 15, 1852. 

57 Witness Dugdale’s “Seventh Annual Letter to the Little Folks,” 
Village Record, August 13, 1861. See also letters and notices con- 
cerning children’s conventions in the Independent Herald, August 18, 
1855;American Republican, May 6, 1856, August 11, 1857; Jeffer- 
sonian, September 4, 1858. 

58 Village Record, August 13, 1861. 

59 Pennsylvania Freeman, May 31, 1849, February 3, 1853; National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, 1853, 1854. 

60 E. Worrell, “Memories ... ”, p. 547. 

61 Jeffersonian and Democratic Herald, June 15, 1853. 

62 James Monaghan, Longwood Progressive Friends and the Darl- 
ingtons, Papers about Longwood. 
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Bartholomew Fussell, distinguished for his untiring work with 
the Underground Railroad, his temperance activities, and his 
long fight to break himself of the tobacco habit.“ Thomas 
Garrett, iron merchant and tool maker, was seldom absent from 
Progressive meetings; but his chief service consisted in passing 
fugitive slaves through his station in Wilmington, Delaware. 
By 1857, when he was in his sixty-eighth year, he had assisted 
2072 slaves to freedom.” Closely associated with Thomas 
Garrett in this work were John and Hannah Cox, Grace Anna 
Lewis, Elijah F. Pennypacker, and Castner Hanway, the latter 
destined to become something of a martyr to the antislavery 
cause through his part in the Christiana Riot.” 

Few of the regulars at Longwood were more soundly edu- 
cated, or more free with their criticisms of society, than J. 
Williams Thorne. Developing a taste for the classics at West- 
town School, he maintained a well-stocked library of books 
in ancient and modern history, together with many volumes 
of poetry.” His stature as a scholar and statesmanlike reformer 
is best shown by his own poem, “The True Republic,” read 
before the Longwood Yearly Meeting in 1892, when he was 
in his seventy-sixth year. In this poem he condemned old evils 
and lashed out against the new despotisms which had arisen 
since the Civil War. However, he felt a “true republic” would 
come to pass based upon economic democracy and equal 
suffrage.” J. William Thorne now rests in the Longwood Ceme- 
tery under an epitaph which reads: “Here lies one who was 
not afraid to speak the truth as he believed it.” 

This same fearless speaking of what they conceived to be 
the truth characterized a large group of prominent reformers 


63 William Still, The Underground Railroad (Philadelphia, 1872), 
pp. 695-697. 

4 Ibid., pp. 624-627; William Wistar Comfort, “Thomas Garrett’s 
Letters To Two Ladies in Britain,” Delaware History, 1V (1950), 37-47. 

65 Castner Hanway’s part in the Christiana Riot is given extensive 
and intensive treatment in Marianna G. Brubaker, “The Underground 
Railroad,” Historical Papers and Addresses of the Lancaster County 
Historical Society, XV (1911), 95-119. 

“6 Higgins, J. Williams Thorne, Papers about Longwood. 

67 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1892); J. Williams Thorne, 
“The True Republic,” Longwood Discourses. 
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invited to Longwood as “visiting artists.” Lucretia Mott, as 
is well known, spent her life defying tradition and the evils 
due to ignorance. Her slogan, “Truth for Authority, not Author- 
ity for Truth,” adorned the cover pages of many of the printed 
Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Progressive Friends.” Theo- 
dore Parker, that high priest of reform, was able to visit Long- 
wood several times before he burned himself out in the pursuit 
of a multitude of projects.” And William Lloyd Garrison, who 


surely could not be accused of reluctance to speak his version 
of truth, was a frequent participant in affairs at yearly meet- 
ings.’ Other figures whose reputations helped to swell attend- 
ance at the Longwood sessions included Theodore Tilton, 
associate of Henry Ward Beecher,"’ and Moncure D. Conway, 
who believed in the writings of George Fox as a second gospel.” 


Conservatives in nearby West Chester were not above calling 
Longwood the place where “long-haired men and short-haired 
women” plotted revolution. They even suggested that the saner 
members of the Progressive-Friend community erect “a snug 
little Asylum” for their insane, and that strait jackets be used 
to restrain the inmates."® There was some basis for these attacks, 
as we have seen in the case of Sidney Jones and Fannie Lee 
Townshend. Other eccentrics appeared at Longwood, some of 
them sporting luxuriant beards. Such facial adornment, in a 
beardless age, was an advertisement of pronounced heresy. A 
few of these eccentrics wore their beards and long locks so as 
to bear a marked resemblance to the accepted pictures of Christ, 


®8 See the unbound copies of the Longwood Proceedings (1853- 
1860, 1862-1906) in the Longwood Collection, Chester County Histori- 
cal Society. The break in the continuity of published Proceedings was 
caused by the onset of the Civil War; no yearly meeting was held in 
1861. 

6° Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1855), pp. 55-57; ibid. 
(1858), passim. 

70 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1857), pp. 4-12; ibid. (1862), 
pp. 5-7; ibid. (18605), pp. 4-10. 

71 Jeffersonian, June 25, 1859; Village Record, February 14, 1860. 

72 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1856), passim; Fisher, 
Progressive Friends, p. 5. 

73“A Philanthropic Proposition,” American Republican, September 
25, 1855; “A Keeper for the Institution,” ibid., October 21, 1855. 
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a blasphemy particularly favored by Charles C. Burleigh, fre- 
quent speaker on Progressive programs."* Lucretia Mott re- 
garded him with a kind of affectionate irritation; she called 
him a “good soul,” and said he did everything well—‘“‘save in 
the matter of shaving himself and cutting his hair.”** Burleigh’s 
appearance worried other people anxious to have all reformers 
make a good impression on the public. Samuel J. May, for 
instance, felt that Burleigh’s long hair and unkempt beard had 
given offense to many and might have lessened his usefulness.” 
The more proper reformers were also concerned about the 
appearance of Sojourner Truth, a tall, gaunt, and very black 
ex-slave who was seldom absent from any notable reform con- 
vention. She claimed divine inspiration for her name: “ ‘I was 
to travel up an’ down the land, showin’ the people their sins, 
an’ bein’ a sign unto them.’”’’ Attending the Akron (Ohio) 
Woman’s Rights Convention in 1851, she was busy at inter- 
mission time selling a little pamphlet, The Life of Sojourner 
Truth.” 

However earnestly the Progressive Friends worked for 
other causes, they never lost sight of the need for the abolition 
of slavery. They were bitterly disappointed when Lincoln’s 
inauguration was not followed by a decree of immediate and 
universal emancipation. Lucretia Mott was particularly bitter: 
she termed Lincoln’s first inaugural address “infernal and 
diabolical,” and “Old Abe” himself nothing more than a 


Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853-1860), passim; Higgin- 
son, Cheerful Yesterdays, pp. 117-118; Higginson, Contemporaries, p. 
331. The Village Record, June 28, 1853, had this to say about Bur- 
leigh: “He is an orator of fluency of speech, very long flowing locks, 
and we hope his ‘beard may never be less.’ 

7 Lucretia Mott to Martha Wright, Twelfth Month 18, 1855, Mott 
MSS, Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore College; Lucretia Mott to 
Joseph and Ruth Dugdale, Third Month 28, 1849, ibid. 

76 Samuel J. May, Some Recollections of our Antislavery Conflict 
(Boston, 1869), p. 66. 

7 Tbid., pp. 405, 406; Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1853- 
1874), passim; [Mrs. Frances W. Titus ], Narrative of Sojourner Truth 

. (Boston, 1875), p. 164. 

78 Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, eds., History of Woman Suffrage (Rochester, N.Y., 1887), I, 114, 
115. 
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“miserable compromiser.””* By the summer of 1862 this sort 
of feeling had grown into a demand for direct action. The 
Progressive Friends decided to send a delegation to call on 
President Lincoln and implore him to use the power of his 
high office for the entire abolition of slavery. William Lloyd 
Garrison headed the committee charged with drawing up an 
appropriate appeal, and Thomas Garrett, Alice R. Hambleton, 
and Oliver Johnson were appointed to bear this memorial to 
the White House. The collection plate was passed for their 
benefit,” and steps were taken to have Senator David Wilmot 
of Pennsylvania arrange an interview with the President. 
Arriving in Washington the third week of June, 1862, the 
Progressives were received most courteously by Lincoln, who 
remarked that it was “a relief to be assured . . . [that] the 
deputation were not applicants for office... .” He said his 
chief trouble came from “that class of person, slavery being 
the next most troublesome subject.” The President listened 
to Oliver Johnson’s reading of the appeal for quick action 
on slavery; but he dismissed the delegation with the remark 
that a decree of emancipation would be no more binding upon 
the South than the Constitution—‘‘and that,” he said, “cannot 
be enforced in that part of the country now.” 

When, in the fullness of time, the Negroes were released 
from chattel slavery, the general-reform movement suffered a 
general collapse. The mother of reforms was gone, and the 
Sisterhood was hard pressed to find its way in the moral dark- 
ness of the Gilded Age. Now people found it expedient to 
submit to the spirit and practices of the times, an attitude so 
well expressed in Lewis Mumford’s phrase, “The Pragmatic 
Acquiescence”; now even Moncure D. Conway, once so eager 


79 Lucretia Mott to [Martha Wright], Third Month 19, 1861, Mott 
MSS; Lucretia Mott to Martha Wright, Eleventh Month 6, 1861, ibid. 

8° Pa, Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1862), p. 8. 

81 Tbid., pp. 15-19. Compare Village Record, July 1, 1862. The 
trouble with Lincoln, Lucretia Mott quoted Robert Dale Owen as saying, 
was that he lacked that “ ‘inward impulse,’ without which no reformer 
had ever had firmness to achieve anything . . . ‘A strong conviction 
that a step was required, & then not falter in takg. it.’” To [Martha 
Wright], Eleventh Month 20, 1862, Mott MSS. 
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to realize the ideal, was saying: “we must idealize the real.”* 
All but one of those societies calling themselves Congregational 
or Progressive Friends disintegrated in the Civil-War time, 
leaving only the group at Longwood to carry on the battle for 
the “true republic.”””* 

The breath of war had also caused the cancellation of the 
yearly meeting of the Longwood Progressives in 1861, but 
succeeding meetings resumed familiar practices. Unpopular 
opinions continued to be aired by “visiting artists”; unsolved 
social problems continued to be “solved” by remnants of the 
old clan as well as by new figures developing their reforming 
talents in the days of “Boss” Tweed, Grover Cleveland, Roscoe 
Conkling, and Matt Quay. Susan B. Anthony, Anna E. Dick- 
inson, and Lucy Stone offered speeches and led discussions 
on universal suffrage in the post-war years; in 1890 Terence 
V. Powderly spoke on the problems of labor. Henry George 
explained his single tax in 1894, and in 1902 Anna H. Shaw 
outlined her conception of strength of character. In 1903, a 
half century of reform effort was climaxed by a Golden- 
Anniversary celebration and by the issuance of Proceedings 
bound in impressive gold-hued cover pages. 

By this time, however, there were signs of decline in Long- 
wood affairs. Whereas the original yearly meetings had lasted 
for three or four days, now, even in an anniversary year, two 
days were considered sufficient. This pattern still prevailed 
in 1932."° The early Proceedings were rather bulky volumes, 
full of long speeches and much discussion; the Proceedings 
for the late ‘nineties and early nineteen hundreds were much 
less bulky. Sometimes several Proceedings were bound in one 
cover, apparently for the sake of economy. Finally, in 1906 


52 Quoted in Gail Kennedy, ed., Pragmatism and American Culture 
(Boston [c. 1950 ]}), p. 39. 

*$ This conclusion is based upon the inability of the writer to find 
any evidence that those groups starting wut so bravely in New York, 
Ohio, Indiana, lowa, and Michigan in the late forties and early ’fifties 
were able to survive the Civil-War period. 

“4 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., Proceedings (1866-1902), passim. 

* Tbid. (1903), p. 5; Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., “The Progressive 
Friends of Longwood—Eightieth Yearly Meeting” (program dodger, 
1932), Chester County Historical Society. 
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the Yearly Meeting decided to abandon formal publication 
of its doings.” 

In spite of Longwood’s renaissance after World War I 
under the able leadership of such people as Jesse H. Holmes 
and Sarah D. Chambers, ™ the group decided to disband in 
1940 after eighty-eight years of existence as an independent 
reform organization.” The meetinghouse property was sold 
to Pierre S. DuPont for “more than could have been obtained 
at public sale... .”” Its furnishings were sold at nominal 
prices to individuals and to institutions like the Cheyney 
Teachers College (for Negroes) and the Chester County 
Historical Society.”” The meetinghouse was left to stand on 
the fringe of the DuPont estate as a pale reminder of bygone 
agitation. 

Any attempt to evaluate the place and meaning of the 
Progressive Friends in American history would of course be 
greatly influenced by one’s predilections for liberalism or 
conservatism, as well as by one’s religious persuasion. This 
society was born out of the eternal tension between liberty 
and authority, out of the conflict between those desiring change 
and those basking in the warm comfort of the status quo. 


*6 Starting in 1906, and continuing to 1940 (with the exceptions of 
1917 and 1918, when the yearly meetings were cancelled due to war), 
program sheets were the only printed material issued by the Progressive 
Friends. The Longwood Collection of the Chester County Historical 
Society has many of these programs; some are also to be found in the 
Longwood folders of the Friends Historical Library, Swarthmore 
College. 

*? Printed program, “Ninth Congress of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals” (1919), Longwood Collection, Chester County 
Historical Society. This congress was held at Longwood May 31, June 1, 
1919 by invitation of the Progressive Friends. Jesse H. Holmes was 
listed as president of the National Federation of Religious Liberals. See 
also Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., “Eightieth Yearly Meeting” (1932), for the 
notice that Jesse H. Holmes was presiding clerk of Longwood in that 
year, with Sarah D. Chambers as recording clerk. 

88 Pa. Y.M. Prog. Frds., “The Eighty-Eighth And Last Yearly Meet- 
ing” (program, 1940), Longwood Collection, Chester County Historical 
Society. 

8* Chester County Deed Book 0-20, vol. 486, p. 362. 

* Kennett Square (Pa.) Kennett News and Advertiser, September 
20, 1940. 
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Essentially, the Progressive-Friend movement was a religious 
revolt directed against the authoritarian institutionalism which 
had developed in the Hicksite branch of the Society of Friends 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. It was, like all religious 
reforms, an effort to return to first principles—in this case, 
the original principles of Christ and of the founders of the 
Quaker sect. The words and actions of the Progressive Friends 
showed that the movement represented the confluence of the 
same four elements — mysticism, prophetism, perfectionism, 
and universalism—which had made primitive Quakerism such 
a potent religion. Like George Fox and William Penn, these 
Progressives were activists, enthusiasts; like the founders, they 
were moved by the Inner Light to defy the forces of clerical 
and secular authority in their efforts to achieve a Christian 
democracy. They believed that “Good works are the outward, 
and faith the inward life of man’”’; they were anxious to live 
their religion by aiding the fugitive slave, by ending the slavery 
of women to men in political, legal, and economic affairs, and, 
among other crusades, by fighting those potential twins of 
intemperance—alcohol and tobacco. 

Perhaps the essential function of the Progressive Friends 
in all of these activities was that of the gadfly. They tried their 
best to sting the public consciousness to a sense of error; their 
aim was always to find Truth and to use it as the means of 
reform. One feels confident that if Lucretia Mott were here 
today she would approve the idea that a sign should be placed 
over the entrance to Longwood Meetinghouse—a sign bearing 
her slogan: “Truth for Authority, not Authority for Truth.” 


®1 In an advertisement for the second yearly meeting, /ndependent 
Herald, April 6, 1854. 
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Robert Barclay and James II: Barclay’s “Vindication,” 
1689 


Edited by Joun E. Pomrret* 


Robert Barclay of Ury, Scotland, ranks with George Fox 
and William Penn in the history of Friends. His writings, his 
work as a great minister and a missionary, and the role he 
played as governor of East Jersey are well known. Less well 
understood is his relation to the Stuarts, particularly the un- 
fortunate James II. 

Colonel David Barclay, Robert’s father, had served the 
Stuarts as a soldier, and this they never forgot. So high did 
the senior Barclay stand in Charles II’s favor that the Barclay 
estate at Ury was erected into a free barony with civil and 
criminal jurisdiction granted in perpetuity to Colonel Barclay 
and his heirs. In 1685 this honor was confirmed by James II 
and the Scottish Parliament for the “many faithful services 
done by Colonel David Barclay and his son, Robert Barclay, 
to the King and his most royal progenitors in times past.” 
Charles I was also indebted to Colonel Barclay for the modest 
sum of 300 pounds, and although the younger Stuarts did not 
always honor their father’s debts, they never forgot those who 
had aided him. 

Through his mother, Katherine Gordon, Robert Barclay 
was distantly related to James II and to others of high influence 
at court. Particularly did he have access to James, Duke of 
York, through his ill-starred cousins, the Earl of Perth and 
his brother, Viscount Melfort, when James was in exile in Scot- 
land from 1680 to 1682. Perth and Melfort practically ruled 
Scotland from 1682 to 1688. During the period before James’s 
accession to the throne, Barclay was on good terms especially 
with Perth, but with the latter’s display of cruelty and his 
conversion to Catholicism, this friendship was permitted to 
lapse. Indeed it was no longer necessary, for James was steadily 


® John E. Pomfret, a member of Friends Historical Association, is 
Director of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San 
Marino, California. 
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attracted to Barclay personally, as he was to William Penn; 
and he aspired to gain the support of the Friends, because he 
needed other than Catholic approbation for his devious policy 
of “freedom of conscience.” 

Barclay, like Penn, never ceased to hope that he could 
persuade James to adopt a policy of religious toleration for 
Great Britain. Strangely enough, James always believed that 
he was engaged in just such a policy. Knowing this, Barclay 
never abandoned his efforts with James. True, he was able to 
secure temporary relief for the Friends in Scotland, but he 
was interested in achieving far more. When, in 1687, at the 
request of the General Meeting of Aberdeen, Barclay drew up 
and personally presented to James II an address thanking him, 
on behalf of Scottish Friends, for his proclamation of liberty 
of conscience, his was a justly personal triumph. 

The last meeting between King and Quaker, a few days 
before the arrival of William, was an historic one. As related 
by Christian Barclay, Robert’s widow, the King observed “that 
the wind was now fair for the Prince of Orange his coming 
over.” To which Barclay replied, “It was hard that no expedient 
could be found out to satisfy the people.” It was then that 
James answered that “he would do anything becoming a gentle- 
man, except to part with liberty of conscience which he never 
would, while he lived.” 

With William’s coming, a smear campaign raged through 
a disturbed England and Scotland. Barclay was popularly 
identified as a Jesuit and a Papist, among other things. To 
these accusations he replied in his “Vindication” in an ageless 
Christian spirit. 

The “Vindication,” which is printed here, is one of a group 
of more than one hundred documents and letters concerning 
the Barclay family. This collection spans a period beginning 
in 1675 and ending in 1742. It was published privately in 
London in 1870 by lithographic process and only thirty-seven 
copies were issued. The only copy in the United States is in 
the possession of the Quaker Collection, Haverford College 
Library. The “Vindication” itself originated at Ury, the home- 
place of the Barclays, and about 1857 it was presented to 
Arthur Kitt Barclay of Bury Hill, Dorking, County of Surrey. 
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Robert Barclay his Vindication from these things 
which some of late have sought to charge him with all! 


To live in this world and escape the censure of it is vain, to imagine, 
and for any man to pretend to be a Christian, and to expect not to fall 
under the lash of Envy, malice, and slandering Tongues, is to forget 
whose name he bears, and what was his Lord and Masters lot and to 
repine at it is to repent in some measure coming under the Standart 
Who as he forewarned his Disciples to expect it, so commandeth them, 
patience to endure it. Therefore as it is far from me to excuse myself 
from the common lot of all true Christian men. So these considerations 
have obliged me hitherto, rather to bear those heaps of calumnies, where- 
with I have been unjustly loaded (except the communication with my 
particular friends) then to trouble the world (enough burdened with 
pamphlets at this time) with a vindication of my innocency. But since 
some of those who have declared themselves satisfied with my private 
answers to these vulgar stories they have heard of me, Have wished it 
might be more generally known, and that Providence hath seen meet to 
permite a greater flood of lying talk to attack me than usually happens 
to men of my private capacity and circumstances and considering also 
that Religious profession I bear, and those who walk in fellowship with 
me are not a little concerned as suffering consequentially in the ruine of 
my Reputation, the desire of some as well as the weight of these reasons 
hath induced me to offer a short vindication of myself, from these 
things I have understood are commonly charged against me, which I 
wish may have that Success and be a reasonable Rebuke to the unde- 
served malice of those who have wilfully aspersed me, and however It 
may happen I shall rest satisfied that | have done my part and leave 
the Issue to the goodness of God, whom I heartily pray that he may 
forgive and amend my Enemys, though upon a narrow search | find 
not my conscience chargeable with any just cause given to any man 
alive to be such to me. Therefore if what I do say do not suffice to 
satisfy and remove the prejudice of those who bear me ill will. It 
shall suffice me to appeal as here I do, to the righteous judgement seat 
of Christ, where no human humor nor Interest will have place and 
where my Record is and shall remain, as to the Truth and Sincerity 
of what I affirm in this my Vindication. 

The Sum of what I understand I have been charged with, is, That 
I am a Papist and some will needs have me a jesuite. That the access 
and Interest I have been thought to have had with the King is thereto 
ascribed. That I have been a great Caballer and Councealer in those 
things that have been done ior the advancement of the Romish interest 
and the agrieving of the People and thence have been a joint contriver 
with the Jesuit Peters* and others that for this | have received advantages 


1 Reliquiae Barclaianae, pp. 62-71. I am indebted to Miss Anna B. Hewitt, 
Assistant Curator of the Quaker Collection, Haverford College, for this copy of the 
“Vindication.” 

2 Father Edward Petre, James II’s principal advisor, 1686-1688. 
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and money from the King and so consequently am chargeable with the 
odium and censure that such doings merit. 

I need give no other answer to my being a Jesuite than in affirming 
I am no Papist, besides that my condition of being now above eighteen 
years married and haveing several Children does refute that, with all 
those that have but ordinary understanding in the Romish principles 
where no dispensation is in such a case. As for the other more com- 
monly believed calumny of my being a Papist, I do sincerely profess 
in the sight of the searcher of Hearts, That I am no Papist nor have 
been these Twenty two years for tho’ I was bred among those People 
in my Youth at Paris.* But being brought from thence by my Father 
in the sixteenth year of my age, I did sometime thereafter turn from 
that way not without sincere and real convictions of the error of it, 
which from that time to this have been ever more and more confirmed 
in me without being under the least tentation to return to it again, 
neither should I have thought it so proper for me to have in so solemn a 
manner declared this at present. If f had not often and largely signified 
the same to the World, in several treatises published by me heretofore. 
Which I have been so far from retracting upon the growing Interest of 
that party that I was known (and in the opinion of some more forward- 
ly than prudently) upon all occasions even at the Publick Tables of 
some of the most eminent of that Profession to avowe my opposition to 
these principles of the Church of Rome, as not a few celebrated witnesses 
can declare judging it a fitter season then than now, to shew zeal for 
the protestant religion. 

For I must confess the fatal stroaks the interest of the Church of 
Rome seems to have gotten in these Nations does not a whitt increase 
my aversion to there Religion. For that I judge Truth and error is not 
rightly measured by such events and to the persons of Roman Catholicks, 
as it never agreed with the notions I have of Christian Religion, to hate 
these persons, so there present misfortunes are so far from imbittering 
my spirit towards them, That it rather increases tenderness and regard 
to them, while I consider the ingenerous spirit of those, who cannot 
take a more effectual way to lessen the reputation of the Protestant 
Religion for as persecution and cruelty is the worst part of Popery as 
being most conterair to the nature of Christian Religion and most 
pernicious to mankind there can be no better way to justify the Popish 
persecution against Protestants than for Protestants to persecute papists 
merely for their Religion and whatsoever Protestant Magistrats and 
people claim respectly over Papists they must allow them the same, for 
as well the justice as claim lyes equally bothways unless we will openly 
avow these things we abhore in papists and come under the just censure 
of the Apostles Doctrine, Thou art inexcusable O man whosoever thou 
art that condemns another and does the same thing. To say we are right 
and they are wrong and therefore we have right to force their con- 


8 At the Scots Theological College, of which his uncle, Robert Barclay, was 
principal. 
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sciences. But not they ours is miserable to beg the question and is 
language exploded by the most reasonable of both parties. 

Therefore I say as I never hated the person of a Papist because 
of his Religion so I have justly esteemed and do several of them for 
their moral virtues, and other valuable quality’s which the ignorant 
people in a blind zeal may startle at, yet such as have had conversation 
in the world will not deny and as I have had occasion to receive civility 
from some of them and other testimonys of real friendship so I can 
never but retain a grateful resentment of it with a real mind to regard 
them when it shall lye in my power. And if any will be so unworthy 
as to judge that a crime I can chearfully bear it. But sure such must 
forget that they are Protestants and Christians and while they would 
pretend a zeal against Popery they espouse the worst of its axtioms. 
That faith is not to be keept to Heritecks I would have these men but 
cooly to consider how they can reconcile their anger at those who are 
keeping the rules of friendship with Papists with the condition of all 
Protestant Kingdoms and States in Europe who in this great conjunction 
are said to be in a most straight alliance with the most Bigot Papists 
such as the Crown of Spain and the House of Austria and Bavaria. 
Yet I have not mentioned this of any regard to some of the Romeish 
Religion, to make way for justifying my being a Caballer with father 
Peters so called, since there can be nothing more false than what is 
said to me in that matter for tho’ I conceive not that it is crimenall to 
have been acquainted with him, yet so it is that I never was, having 
at no time ever spoke to him nor had the least conversation with him 
any manner of way, and | know him any other way than by sight as any 
foot men that frequenteth Whyt hall* either did or might have done, 
or that I could not have found means to have been introduced to his 
acquaintance But of design I purposely avoided it for reasons which I 
was then more ready to declare than now as several persons of no 
small quality that are Protestants about London have heard me testify. 
Even before there was any prospect of the great Revolution that hath 
since happened. 

I am now to the great charge of my access to and interest with the 
King and if I should ask whether that were a Crime? I find few reason- 
able men, if any, that would say so, but I am neither afraid nor ashamed 
to give a true and Canded account of that matter. It was the 1676 be- 
fore I ever spoke to him or saw him that I mind of, and then it was of 
no design of becomeing a Courtier. But being at London and imployed 
by my Friends to obtain a Liberty for them out of their Imprison- 
ment at Aberdeen for the single exercise of their conscience and not 
being able to gain any ground upon the Duke of Lauderdale® in whose 
hands were the sole management of Scots affairs at that time I was 
advised by a friend to try the D. of York,® who was said to be the only 


4 Whitehall, the government offices. 
5 Secretary for Scotland; one of Charles II’s three principal advisors, 1674-1677. 
6 James, Duke of York; subsequently James II. 
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man whom Lauderdale would bear to midle in his province or was like 
to do it with any success and haveing found means of acces to him I 
found him inclineable to interpose in it He having then and always 
since to me professed himself to be for Liberty of Conscience and tho’ 
not for several years, yet at last his interposeing proved very helpfull 
in that matter and to do him right, I never found reason to doubt his 
sincerity in the matter of liberty of Conscience which his granting so 
universally after he came to the Crown hath to me much confirmed 
after his happening to be in Scotland, giveing me opportunity of more 
frequent access and that be getting an opinion of interest, I acknowledge 
freely that I was ready to use it, to the advantage of my friends and 
acquaintances, which | esteemed just and reasonable for me to medle 
in. In which I have this to say, from that time to this That tho’ my 
endavours proved successful to severall | have sometimes refused But no 
man alive would challange me for having received money as a reward 
of my labours and tho’ I think it could not be imputed to me as a 
Crime To have gone on purpose to have testified my Respects to him 
upon his comeing to the Crown—Yet I never went. But when the im- 
portunity and necessity of some in whom I was nearly concerned pre- 
vailed upon me to do it, nor did I stay beyond the accomplishment of 
my Business nor did I ever pretend to a reward of my Labour and Loss 
of time and neglect of my domestick affairs But have received thanks 
for my husbanding their Charges far below what they themselves could 
do 

And as I never went to Court upon any account of publick business 
nor had ever any character to introduce me into any Councill either of 
one sort or other. So I was never present in any And whatever liberty 
those that talk at Random take to say so, I can boldly affirm it to be 
false, I own I have spoken in an overly manner of publick bussanness 
by way of passing discourse both to the King and to his Ministers. As 
other men unconcerned in the Publick often freely do and tho’ I know 
nothing to have been said upon such occasions by me which | dare not 
owne or have reason to be ashamed of or care who know it. Yet as I 
know no necessity so I find no reason to give any account of it. And 
as for the advantages I have had for my attendance at Court at any time 
I have nothing to boast of, I am sure who frequents the Courts of 
Princes find often more reason for wearying than pleasure, and so it 
proved often with me and nothing but to serve my friends could have 
obliged me to do so dangerous a drugery where people are much more 
capable to get hurt than good.—As for any money I had of the King 
what I had is upon publick record and if I could not have justifyed 
the receiving of it (of the refuseing of it there are few examples) I had 
not so little contrivence as not to found a way to have covered it by a 
borrowed name But what I had which is yet within three hundred 
pounds sterling was in satisfaction of a debt due to my Father’ laid 


7 Col. David Barclay, a distinguished soldier. 
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out in the service of King Charles the first which I verified to the King* 
while he was yet in Scotland but Duke of York. And it being in a great 
part yet unpaid shews I have not been very forward in claiming it or 
that I had not the interest many imagined The Truth of which is known 
to several persons of quality. 

This shows how false and malicious this Charge is that I had this 
as a reward of Services hurtfull to my Country. 

Nor do I mention this to lessen the sense of the obligation I have 
of the King’s favours in that payment being not Ignorant that Claims 
and Acts of that kind have not for a long time had much weight in the 
Exchequer where favours make it not valuable. In short I must own 
nor will I decline to avow That I Love King James. That I wish him 
well. That I have been and am sensibly touched with a feeling of his 
misfortunes and that I cannot excuse myself from the duty of praying 
for him. That God may bless him and sanctify his afflictions to him 
And if so be his will to take from him an earthly crown He may pre- 
pare his heart and direct his steps so that he may obtain through mercy 
an Heavenly one, which all good Christians judge the most preferable, 
experience and the History of all presedent ages teach us that Kings and 
States have their term and period as well as private men and familys 
and God is no doubt just in all his dealings towards the sons of men 
who brings about changes for Reasons best known to himself. But Men 
deceive themselves much if from God’s Justice in such Revolutions they 
think necessarly to be active in them and to argue from the success is 
yet more uncertain. 

I considered it not my business to make a judgement of these 
things I can observe the matter of fact and Reverence the providence of 
the Almighty and leave every body else to answer to the great judge of 
Heaven and Earth who as he knows the secrets of all mens hearts So 
will render to every man accordingly and from whose sentence no man 
nor company of men will be able to excuse themselves. It is enough to 
me that | never did believe nor ever shall that it is my duty to be active 
in such a change as I| aiways did since I understood anything of that 
sort so I shall always hold me by the Doctrine of non-resistence 
and passive obedience and however men may find it convenient to lay 
it aside to serve a Turn I am sure every Government when once estab- 
lished will find it necessary to inculcate it, and propagett it among their 
subjects as being most congruous (as it certainly is to the Doctrine of 
Christ and his Apostles) and safest to be cleaved to by such as make a 
sincere profession of Christianity. 

And this I have answered the substance of what I have understood 
to have been laid to my charge and might thus have brought this my 
vindication to an end. But that I have of late been informed that a 
paper® is industriously propagated, under my name which may seem 
to contradict what I have here affirmed. 


8 James II. 
9A rough draft, advancing certain political proposals, apparently had been 
circulated and had reached the hands of his critics. 
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To which I have this to say That they labour in vain that think to 
impose upon me what is not owned by me and I shall never have acces- 
sion to the propogating or publishing any thing I intend not to stand 
by and as to that paper as it hath been spread without my knowledge 
so it should never have had my consent. Men may sometime talk and 
draw draughts in an overly way how they might build a new House in 
case by an inevitable accident their old one should be demolished and 
the Chief materials of it destroyed who are far from thinking it con- 
venient or even lawfull to pull it down and in such a case was all the 
concern I had in some of these things proposed in that paper nor do I 
think I was strictly oblidged to have said so far But that I was willing 
(not in my own mind) To have the least tincture of ingenuity to choak 
me in this matter for as I have the evidence of a Thousand of the verity 
and sincerity of what I have affirmed in all this my appology so shall I 
be the less anxious. If that God permite the malice of any yet to 
continue towards me knowing that my failings to himward do justly 
deserve a far greater judgement. All his chastisements are peace to- 
wards those who persevere in his Love. And that in this through the 
goodness of God towards me I can rejoice that hath enabled me to pray 
God forgive me my Trespasses as I forgive them that trespass against 
me. The worst I wish to those that have me at most ill will. Being 
that they may obtain Grace to walk by the Golden Rule or doing as 
they would be done by 

BARCLAY 
Ury about the end of the moneth 
called March 1689 





Convicts, Bartenders, and New York Radicals— 
A Quaker View of Dorr’s Rebellion 


By Joun P. Rocue* 


The following letter from a conservative Rhode Island 
Friend to his half-brother in Dutchess County, New York, should 
be of interest to students of American social history. Aza 
Arnold, the author, was a well-known inventor.’ It is interesting 
to note that, even in the 1840's, “New York radicals” were 
thought to be busily at work undermining the social foundations 
of the hinterjand. 

Some background on the incidents discussed in this letter 
may be valuable. While most of the original states of the Union 
had altered their constitutional frameworks to provide for wide 
(white) manhood suffrage, Rhode Island was still in 1842 
operating under the provisions set forth in its colonial charter. 
As a consequence of high property qualifications for voting 
and of mal-apportionment of seats in the state legislature, more 
than half of the adult male population was disfranchised, and 
the rural areas thoroughly dominated the more populous in- 
dustrial towns. There were periodic attempts at reform, and 
when the reformers in 1841 once again entered the lists, Thomas 
W. Dorr soon assumed the leadership of the forces of change. 

The Dorrites drew up a new state constitution, “the People’s 
Constitution,” and after an involved electoral struggle with the 
conservatives succeeded in getting endorsement by the people. 
However, the conservat. ves declared the Dorr constitution null 
and void, and refused to surrender their control of the state. 
Two competing governments resulted, one conservative and the 
other Dorrite. When Dorr, “the People’s Governor,” attempted 
to implement his authority, the charter government undertook 
strong punitive measures against him, and Dorr left Rhode 
Island for Washington and New York, in hopes of getting out- 
side support. He returned on May 17, 1842, with a force of 


* John P. Roche is a member of the Political Science Department, 
Haverford College. 

1 See Dictionary of American Biography, 1, 361-62. This biographi- 
cal sketch errs in placing Arnold in Philadelphia at the time he wrote 
this letter. 
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234 men and attempted to implement his jurisdiction by force 
of arms. Both his attempt to seize the Providence Arsenal and 
his later effort to rally his followers at Chepachet were abortive, 
and Dorr fled the state with a price on his head. In 1843, Dorr 
returned to Rhode Island and was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for high treason. A campaign was immediately instituted 
to liberate him, and in 1845 it was successful. However, Dorr’s 
ordeal and punishment left their marks and he died ten years 
later at the age of forty-nine.” 

The Dorr War can be considered as the Rhode Island up- 
surge of Jacksonian democracy, and it might be well to contrast 
the views of Friend Arnold with those of President Jackson, 
who wrote his friend Francis P. Blair on May 23, 1842: 


The people of Rhode Island will triumph as they ought in Es- 
tablishing their republican constitution and that state will hoist 
the republic banner and democracy will triumph there. 
Surely it cannot be that the U. States will aid the aristocracy of 
Rhode Island to continue the charter of charles the 2nd when 
bound to gurantee a Republican form of Government to every 
state in the Union. . . . The people are the sovereign power 
and agreable to our system they have the right to alter and 
amend their system of Government when a majority wills it, 
as a majority have a right to rule.” 


I am indebted to my colleague Professor L. A. Post, a 
descendant of the Thomas Arnold to whom this epistle was sent, 
for calling the letter to my attention. This item is on deposit 
in the Quaker Collection of the Haverford College Library. 
Unfortunately the preceding letter, to which Aza Arnold refers 
in his first paragraph, has been lost. Punctuation has been 
added to improve readability, but the spelling has not been 
altered. The letter was addressed to “Thomas Arnold, Stan- 


ford Ville, Duches County, N. York.” 


2 A good brief account of the Dorr War, to which I am indebted, is 
in Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.. The Age of Jackson, (Boston, 1945) 
pp. 410-413. The standard work on the subject is Arthur M. Mowry, 
The Dorr War, (Providence, Rhode Island, 1901). 

8John S. Bassett, (ed.), Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 
(Washington, D.C., 1926-1935), VI, 153. 
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East Greenwich [Rhode Island] 
3d Mo 2d 1843 
Dear Brother, 

In my last I began to give thee some account of the Dorr Rebellion. 
I left him [Dorr] at Washington. Whether he got any encouragement 
from the president [Tyler ] does not appear, but Gov King of R.I1., having 
sent a request for aid & assistance to quell the Insurrection, Received 
a cordial answer from the executive acknoledging the duty of the 
general government &c, &c, but it is believed that such was the loco* 
Influence at head quarters that nothing would be done in season to 
prevent revolution if this state had not undertaken their own defense. 
Now Dorr, after raising a company at Newyork [of] the liberated 
convicts, bartenders & radicals, thought to come on by railroad & take 
the town [Providence ] by surprise & get possession of the state arcinal. 
Accordingly the town was one morning thrown into a consternation by 
Dorr & his band of Ruffians who marched up from the depot to the 
armory of one of the Independent Companies & without resistance got 
possession of two field pieces. They then marched off to the arcinal, 
but a small force had been stationed inside to keep possession. Here 
Dorr drew up the cannon & ordered his men to fire upon the building, 
but his captain demurred & said [that] as Dorr was their leader, he 
ought to fire the first gun. He then took the match & applied it with 
his own hand, but the gun refused to go off under such hands. The 
gun proved to be spiked below the priming & so Dorr was prevented 
from murdering his townsmen. By this time the alarm had reached 
the city authorities & forces were coming up & D. with his party re- 
treated to the house of B. Anthony where they were soon surrounded & 
after much parley they concluded to disperce & give up the cannon. 
But during the parley, Dorr made his escape in woman’s clothes. A 
warrant was out for Dorr & when the oficers serched the house he was 
not to be found. 

Where he kept himself after this was not generally known, but he 
was occasionally sen at the puter mug [a tavern? |] in New York & the 
next regular account states that a company of 600 Dorr men had en- 
camped at sepachet; that is, a little village near Connecticut line. Dorr 
was said to be in connecticut. A requisition was sent to the Governor 
of C. for warrant to bring D., but this was refused. A powder house 
was broken open near providence & a great quantity of powder carried 
off. Arms & amunition was brought by railroad from Massachusets to 
sepachet for the insurgents. One day 3 men were stoped on the highway 
by a party of insurgents who threatened to shuit them, but finally con- 
fined them for a while & let them go. At length Dorr arrived in person 


«A reference to the left wing of the Democratic Party in New York 
state, led by former President Martin Van Buren. They were known 
as locofocos. The term is probably used here to refer to the radical 
influence in general. 
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& issued his proclamation as governor of R.I. calling on all his party- 
men to repair forthwith to the camp with arms & amunitions; some of 
them joined him. Tis said he had in all 250 or 60 R. Island men but 
the rest of his force was from N. York. 

When this was known to our Governor, he gave orders for the 
troops to come forth & in 24 hours about 3000 men answered to the call. 
At this time Dorr was hourly expected at Providence with at least 700 
troops well armed. Tis said he encouraged these men to join with the 
promis of plundering the city if they should have to fight. Some, how- 
ever, deny that he made any such promis, but whether he did or not, 
he well knew that he could not restrain such a band of ruffians for a 
moment as he had collected & hence the necesity for prompt action on 
behalf of the law & order troops. A suitable force was immediately 
marched for sepachet & on their arrival at the camp next day, the 
Notorious Gov. Dorr had fled leaving most of his men to follow his 
illustrious example or fall into the hands of the algerines® with all 
their munitions of war. Here was a practical comment on the mooted 
question of majorities. They had boasted of having a large majority 
of the men of R.I., but when they came to be drawn up the law & order 
party brought up ten to one, reconing only Rhodeisland men. Among 
other things captured on the encampment was a trunk or bag of T. Dorr 
containing some of his private corrispondence, some of which has 
afforded matter of amusement & who [have? | thrown some light on 
the subject of the votes for their constitution. For instance, in one of 
Deeter J. Pierce’s letters he offers to furnish 500 spurious votes in the 
town of Newport for adopting the [Dorr ] constitution, &c. 
4th Mo. 26th 

Since writing the above, I received thy letter of 3d Mo. Sth which 
was very acceptable & altho I am very dull about wrighting, I must give 
thee a little sketch of the political brieze. We have had a town meeting 
for Choice of Governor & Senate &. which excited quite a Sensation in 
little Rhoda. The Dorr party Mustered all their force. Even the Re- 
dutable T. W. Dorr appeared in Providence between two days & fled out 
of town at daylight; but many of that party were sadly surprised at his 
coming for they had rallyed under the name of democratick party & 
pretended to have no wish for his assistance. However, he stoped at 
Pawtucket & was visited by a great many of his loyal subjects. I might 
fill sheets with eneek [dotes ]* that have been very exciting to us of this 
state, but they would not [be |’ interesting to thee. Therefore shall say 
a few words about my self & family .... [A discussion of various per- 
sonal matters concludes the letter. ] ever thine, 
rey A. Arnold 

5 The state authorities employed a very severe law, originally in- 
tended for use against Algerine pirates, against the Dorrites. Hence 
the forces of “law and order” were “algerines,” enforcing the “Algerine 
Law.” 

® Letter faded at this point. 

7 Letter faded at this point. 





Quaker Research in Progress 


The following list of current or recent studies in Quaker 
history continues the series of such notices appearing from 
time to time in the BULLETIN. It is of course improbable that 
the list is complete, but it is interesting as showing where the 
present frontiers of Quaker research are. 

Information concerning other Quaker studies in progress 
but not published should be sent to Henry J. Cadbury, Chairman 
of the Committee on Historical Research, 7 Buckingham Place, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





Glenn Carroll Bartoo, 1003 Maple Street, Des Moines 16, lowa. 
Quaker Decisions—A Study of Consensus. (An examination of the 
literature on and a sociological study through participant-observer 
methods of Quaker business meetings). University of Chicago: Soci- 
ology, thesis for A.M. degree, 1952. Completed. 

Joseph Alfred Borome, Department of History, The City College, 
New York, N. Y. Mahlon Day. Research in progress. 

Regina C. Busch, St. Joseph’s College, 245 Clinton Avenue, 
Brooklyn 5, New York. Quakers and World Peace. (Pacifism, relief 
and reconstruction work, and contributions to world peace). St. 
Joseph’s College: History, thesis for B.A. degree, 1953. Research in 
progress. 

Rebecca T. Eves, Friends Academy, Locust Valley, New York. 
Activities of Quakers in Public Education in New York City. 

C. Thomas Hancock, 110 East Cedar Street, Mt. Vernon, New 
York. Friends in the Area of New York Yearly Meeting. In progress. 

T. Canby Jones, Box 2103 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 
The Person and Work of Jesus Christ in the Faith of George Fox. 
Yale University: Historical Theology, thesis for Ph.D. degree, 1955. 

Alma Lutz, 22 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. The Anti- 
slavery Women. (Abbey Kelley Foster and the Grimké sisters in 
particular). Research commenced. 

Verna Louise Moberg, 301 Butler Avenue, Providence, Rhode 
Island. An Evaluative Survey of the Girls’ Physical Education Program 
in Eleven Friends Secondary Schools. Boston University: Education, 
thesis for Ed.M. degree, 1952. Completed. 

Arthur O. Roberts, Grasmere, New Hampshire. George Fox’s 
Concept of the Church. Boston University: Theological Studies, thesis 
for Ph.D. degree, 1953. In progress. 

George S. Snyderman, 8039 Forrest Avenue, Philadelphia 19, 
Pennsylvania, and M. H. Deardorff, 15 Jackson Avenue, Warren, Penn- 
sylvania. The Quakers and the Seneca Indians in the Nineteenth 
Century. (With special reference to materials in Halliday Jackson’s 
and John Philip’s diaries of 1806). 
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Friends Historical Association 


HE ANNUAL MEETING was held at the Historical Society 
of Frankford, 1507 Orthodox Street, Philadelphia, on 
Eleventh Month 24, 1952. After hearing and approving 

the Treasurer’s Report (printed herewith), the membership 
listened to the report of the Nominating Committee. Five names 
were proposed for the Board of Directors for a three-year term 
ending in 1955: Edwin B. Bronner, Samuel J. Bunting, Jr., 
Thomas E. Drake, Lydia F. Gummere, George Vaux. The 
Committee announced with pleasure that Anna B. Hewitt, 
whose term had expired, would continue to serve as Assistant 
Editor and also as keeper of the Association’s records. The 
Committee also announced with profound regret that William 
Wistar Comfort declined service again as a Director. The 
report of the Nominating Committee was accepted. 

The following minute of appreciation for the services of 

William Wistar Comfort as President and Director was brought 
forward: 


The Friends Historical Association has been served well by its 
President, William Wistar Comfort, ever since 1935. During all this 
time he has been untiring and most inventive in enlisting the aid, 
enthusiasm, and concern of Friends and non-Friends in our Associa- 
tion. No one has surpassed him in obtaining new members, which 
is not the least of his services for us. Our membership now totals over 
six hundred. Those who have attended our Spring outing meetings, 
our annual autumn meetings, and the mid-winter dinner meetings 
during his Presidency have all felt the interest in the Association grow. 

Under his guidance the BULLETIN has taken on not merely an 
attractive new format, but also new life for all readers. The publishing 
activities carried on, especially with the cooperation of the Friends’ 
Historical Society in England, have been outstanding. Recently we 
have published Lucretia Mott’s diary of 1840—Slavery and “the Woman 
Question.” We have also made available to members of the Associa- 
tion at a reduced rate William Penn’s My Irish Journal, 1669-1670. 

We hope that the Editor of our BuLLeTin will record for the 
archives the story of the administration of President Comfort. 

While the Directors will miss his leadership and counsel, it is well 
to note that he has indicated his continuing interest in the Association 
and has promised to keep blank membership applications always in his 
pocket. The best way that the members of the Association can show 
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their affection and appreciation for all that he has done is to carry 
on the torch passed on to us. He has served valiantly. May we carry 
on our work for him. 





This minute was heartily adopted, and President Comfort was 
given a rising vote of appreciation for his valuable and stimu- 
lating services. 

Raymond W. Hilles extended a welcome to the Association 
from the Historical Society of Frankford and introduced the 
speaker of the evening, Herman Blum, who spoke on the subject 
“‘Penn’s United Nations Dream.”” Two unpublished Penn letters 
from Mr. Blum’s collection at the Blumhaven Library formed 
the basis for this talk. 

. ¢ @ 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors held First Month 9, 
1953, it was announced that Lydia F. Gummere wished to resign 
as a Director but continue as Curator. The Board accepted her 
resignatign and appointed Henry J. Cadbury to take her place 
as a Director. The Board of Directors elected the following 


new officers for the coming year: Henry J. Cadbury, President; 
Richmond P. Miller, First Vice-President, and C. Marshall 
Taylor, Second Vice-President. William Wistar Comfort was 
named Honorary President. 

* * * 


The Editor is at a loss to know how to record the unique 
contribution which William Wistar Comfort has made to Friends 
Historical Association during the seventeen years of his Presi- 
dency. One very tangible contribution is mentioned in the 
minute quoted above: his unflagging zeal in recruiting new 
members. What lingers in the Editor’s mind most vividly is 
the recollection of President Comfort’s inimitable manner of 
conducting a meeting, whether of the Board of Directors or 
of the Association as a whole. Never did he allow any meeting 
to become too solemn—a failing to which historical societies 
and boards of directors are all too prone. Always his sense 
of humor prevailed over our sense of the solemnity of the 
occasion or our sense of our own importance; always, as one 
of Dickens’ characters says of himself, “cheerfulness kept 
breaking through.” 
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But besides this he has given us the example of his own 
unfailing interest in Quaker history, his own scholarly pro- 
ductivity. During the years of his Presidency he published, 
among others, these important contributions to the field of 
our common interest: Just Among Friends (1941; reprinted 
1945, as The Quaker Way of Life), Stephen Grellet (1942), 
Quaker Trends for Modern Friends (1943), William Penn: 
A Tercentenary Estimate (1944), William Penn and Our 
Liberties (1947), and Quakers in the Modern World (1949). 
Nor should we overlook two valuable articles in this BULLETIN 
“(Quaker Visitors to American Presidents in the Nineteenth 
Century,” (Autumn, 1949), and “Quaker Marriage Cer- 
tificates” (Autumn, 1951). 


. * * 


The Swarthmore Manuscripts at the Library of the Society 
of Friends, Friends House, London, constitute the most im- 
portant single body of source material for the history of early 
Quakerism. Dr. Geoffrey F. Nuttall, a distinguished authority 


on seventeenth-century religious history and this year’s Presi- 
dent of Friends’ Historical Society, has performed a service 
which will unlock the riches of this collection for many scholars. 
He has prepared a calendar and index to the earlier, most 
valuable letters, which is to be multigraphed in twenty-five 
copies for libraries in England and America. At its meeting of 
Tenth Month 10, 1952, the Board of Directors voted to con- 
tribute twenty-five dollars towards the financing of this project 
and to seek contributions from libraries in this country which 
will receive copies. The libraries in question are the Quaker 
Collection of the Haverford College Library, the Friends 
Historical Library of Swarthmore College, the Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, the Yale University Library, the Earlham Col- 
lege Library, the Huntington Library, and the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Report of the Treasurer 


For the year Eleventh Month 16, 1951 
RECEIPTS to Eleventh Month 14, 1952 


Dues Received 
Current $1691.00 
Arrears 129.00 
Advance 30.00 
Life Membership 75.00 
——————_ $1925.00 
Bulletins 197.32 
Interest on Investment 230.08 
Gifts 
Regular 67.00 
For Wm. Penn Journal and 
Lucretia Mott Diary 135.00 
———— 202.00 
2554.40 
Cash on hand Eleventh Month 16, 1951 .__ 3437.24 
Total Receipts 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Annual Meeting, 1951 $93.25 
1952 16.00 
————_ $109.25 
Spring ‘tind 1952 59.27 
Bulletins Se 
Editor’s Fee 300.00 
Index—-Fditor’s Fee . 40.00 
Miscellaneous saan 256.50 
William Penn’s Irish Journal a 935.00 
Lucretia Mott’s Diary 479.26 
Restoration of Swarthmore Hall ; 103.45 
Investments vos Pees 338.05 


Total Disbursements . ; 


Cash balance on deposit with 
Girard Trust - Corn Exchange Bank 





Appropriated for Publication Fund ... 300.00 
Appropriated for Special Publication Fund 200.00 
Appropriated for Current Expenses... 1785.67 
$2285.67 
Respectfully submitted 
WILLIAM MINTZER WILLS 


3705.97 


2285.67 


Treasurer 


Examined and found correct: H. Justice Williams 
Edward Woolman 
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The Journal of George Fox. A Revised Edition by John L. Nickalls. 
With an Introduction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall and an Epilogue by 
Henry J. Cadbury. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
xlviii, 789 pages. $4.50. 


[' IS good that a modernized edition of George Fox’s Journal 
appeared in the year of the Tercentenary. Members of the Society 
of Friends are in debt to John L. Nickalls, the Librarian of Friends 
House, London, for the exhaustive research involved in this work 
and for the complete inclusion of source materials. We, as well as 
members of other religious groups, will find this more readable than 
previous standard editions. 

In his introduction, John Nickalls reminds us that George Fox 
did not write a journal. He left a day-by-day account of his labors 
and sufferings during his travels in Ireland and America. When in 
Lancaster prison in 1664, he wrote or dictated an account of his ex- 
periences from 1647. This became the “Short Journal.” When in Wor- 
cester jail, the Quaker Founder dictated an autobiography to his step- 
son-in-law, Thomas Lower, which became the “Long Journal.” These 
journals were printed verbatim by the Cambridge Press in 1911 and 
1925. 

Thomas Ellwood arranged the journals with manuscript letters, 
epistles, and miscellaneous material stored at Swarthmoor Hall and 
wrote an account of the last fifteen years of Fox’s life in autobiographi- 
cal style. Ellwood’s work, approved by the Second-Day Morning 
Meeting, has been many times reprinted. 

Availing himself of all original sources, Nickalls has produced 
an accurate and readable Journal. Doctrinal papers used by Ellwood 
are abbreviated, spelling is modernized, and obsolete words are ex- 
plained in footnotes. The introduction by Dr. Geoffrey F. Nuttall vividly 
places George Fox in religious history; the original preface by William 
Penn, containing perhaps the finest character sketch of George Fox 
ever written, is retained. The account by Dr. Henry J. Cadbury of 
the last years of the Quaker leader, 1675-1690/91 closes the Journal 
with accuracy and insight. 

To those “interested in Friends” and their history, this edition 
of Fox’s Journal will bring an understanding; to those Friends with 
long Quaker background who have never read the Journal — and there 
are many — 4 new appreciation of our Society and its beginnings is 
available. The spirit of George Fox walks again through the pages 
of this book, down the years, and into our meetinghouses, speaking 
as of old to our condition. 


Friends School, Baltimore Biss ForBUSH 
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Unbroken Community: The Story of the Friends’ School, Saffron 
Walden, 1702-1952. By David W. Boiam. Cambridge: W. Hetler & 
Sons, Ltd. 1952. x, 184 pages. 10s. 6d. 


HIS history of Saffron Walden, an English Quaker School, will have 

a strong appeal for those who are interested in the roots and growth 
of the theory of Friends’ education. The school was originally founded 
as a workhouse for the destitute of the London area, and cared for the 
aged as well as for children. It seems at first a far cry from the present 
up-to-date boarding school to that austere eighteenth-century charitable 
institution in which, although its methods and philosophy were advanced 
for the times, it was considered with regard to the children that “ ... we 
should endeavor to break their Wills whilst they are little, and as soon 
as ever they are capable, to make them sensible that their Wills ought 
to be entirely subjected to ours... .” 

The school, during the two hundred and fifty years of its existence, 
has moved three times, and changed radically in character. At first it 
accepted within its walls adults as well as children, and educated the 
latter for the grossest manual trades; gradually it evolved into the 
modern boarding school which deals with children only, considerably 
more than two-thirds of whom are prepared for such skilled professions 
as teaching, medicine, engineering, secretarial work, and the arts. Its 
graduates come from varying backgrounds, both financial and other- 
wise, and the isolated protective education of the early days, “hedged 
from evil,” has given way to a preparation to enable the student on 
leaving school to cope with the problems of the modern world; this is 
accomplished through exposure to a common ideal expressed through 
the lives of the teachers, Friends and non-Friends alike. 

In spite of this striking evolution to an institution so markedly 
different from the original one, the school’s development over two and 
a half centuries is shown by the author, David Bolam, to have meant 
the persistence of an unbroken community which has always been the 
expression of a fellowship of concern, of caring for the individual, and 
the fostering of the whole personality, including its deepest levels. 
The form of the expression has varied, adapting itself to the times, but 
the chain has been unbroken. The book is full of delightful and re- 
vealing anecdotes, particularly those dealing with the earliest days, and 
although the text does not perhaps always fill in the atmosphere and 
background of each period sufficiently to hold the popular reader‘s sus- 
tained attention, it is valuable and stimulating reading for the person 
who has a serious interest in Quaker schools. 


Richmond, Indiana Heten G. HOLe 
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Edward Hicks: Painter of the Peaceable Kingdom. By Alice Ford. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1952. xvi, 136 
pages. 41 illustrations, 3 in color. $8.50. 


HERE are at least two great areas of focus in considering the life of 
Edward Hicks: his art and his ministry. A fair-sized biography 
could be written on either point of focus, but the real life, the exciting 
life of Hicks is to be found in the mighty tension caused by these two 
absolute commissions residing in one soul. Not only did each commis- 
sion seem to require a full life for fulfillment, but they seemed to be in 
moral contradiction. The writing of Alice Ford shows up all sides of 
his life and brings us to the heart of his personal conflict. We can 
feel nothing but gratitude to her for producing what will likely remain 
the standard work on Edward Hicks. 
In a very few years the world has come to know of the Bucks 
County sign-painter who became one of the greatest American “primi- 
tives.” The thousands of people who pass his “Peaceable Kingdom” 


in the Museum of Modern Art must feel, even in a hurried glance, 
something of his spiritual force. What the world does not know is that 
he was a truly great minister of the spoken word. His Journal 
(Memoirs) is not a polished work of art, but it is tremendously virile 
and this is best realized by comparison with the journals of most of his 
contemporaries. Their writings are too often like closed-up rooms, the 


same stale air, the same old customs, the conventional words. Hicks’s 
Memoirs are like a flashing mountain stream, chaotic, feverish, con- 
tradictory, and yet here and there crystal pools of pure water. I know 
of no journal of his period that so vividly portrays the genuine inward 
travail of the Quaker worship and ministry. He is racy where others 
are tame; he is extreme where they are all reserve. 

I have read Edward Hicks’s Journal many times and have come 
to feel that he was a great minister, greater than Alice Ford leads us 
to see. Perhaps this is to say that no biography of Hicks will quite take 
the place of the Memoirs, or perhaps it is to say that no less a person 
than a Georges Bernanos is needed to portray the amazing inward 
drama of this tortured, priestly man. More than once Alice Ford calls 
him fanatic; we must ask what this means. The fanatic is by the dic- 
tionary “one who is exaggerately zealous for a belief or a cause.” This 
he is, and worse—he is possessed with contradictory fanaticisms. But 
it is these very contradictions that made his life great and fruitful. If 
he was a fanatic, it was the fanaticism of Leo Tolstoy and Eric Gill. 
For example, he could at once condemn the vanity of art and yet con- 
tinue to the end turning out his masterpieces; he could thunder on 
temperance, but drink for his health and paint tavern signs; with a 
tongue of fire he scorched his fellow-ministers, but also he was as 
gentle and loving as the apostle John; a thorough Hicksite, yet starts 
his Memoirs with a long defense of his orthodoxy; he believed that 
people ought to stay at home and mind their business, and yet he made 
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long journeys in the ministry. The words of Leon Bloy apply to him: 
“It is characteristic of love to be impatient, and extreme love is ex- 
tremely impatient.” One simple statement of fact tells us a great deal 
about the worth of this impatient fanatic: when he died, three to four 
thousand people came to his funeral. 

Alice Ford has gathered together valuable material concerning the 
Hicks’s family life and she has expertly bound it together to produce a 
unified picture which has not before this been seen. It is a pathetic, a 
deeply moving account. I have known the story, but reading it here I 
found myself reduced to tears, for this obscure artisan who defied the 
iconoclasm of Quakerism possessed a keen sense of how poor and brief 
our lives are when set over against eternity. He could not wait for 
eternity, and ours is the gain, for his canvases bring the Kingdom to 
the shores of the Wissahickon as Francis Thompson brought Jacob’s 
Ladder to Charing Cross. 

The volume is handsomely bound and printed. I only hope we 
may have a cheap paper-backed edition bringing it within the easy 
reach of every “poor illiterate mechanic,” as Hicks would have said it 
and desired it. 


Pendle Hill GILBERT KILPACK 


Victorian Samplers: William and Mary Howitt. By Carl Ray Woodring. 


Lawrence, Kansas: University of Kansas Press. 1952. 252 pages. 


$4.00. 


ILLIAM Howitt (1792-1879) and his wife, Mary (1799-1888), 
were extremely active and popular literary figures of the Romantic 

and Victorian eras. Novels, poems, histories, translations (e¢.g., of 
Frederika Bremer), criticisms, works of travel and description came 
ceaselessly from both husband and wife for over half a century. Editing 
gift books and journals took additional time, but there was always 
some left for six children, extensive correspondence, an active social 
life, and frequent travels both inside and outside their native England. 

Both were birthright Friends; both were educated at Friends’ 
schools, William at Ackworth; in 1821 they were married after the 
traditions of Friends. Despite the disapproval of some Quakers, hus- 
band and wife began to give more and more time to literary tasks. 
William had begun adult life as an apothecary. Soon, with Mary’s 
help, he was able to support the family by writing. In the 1830's, they 
won “the broadest sympathetic audieace that Quakers had _ ever 
achieved” (p. 31). 

It was easy for a Friend like Howitt to labor to popularize the 
works and attitudes of a poet like Wordsworth; Wordsworth and the 
Friends agreed, Howitt wrote, “that there is a power seated in the human 
soul, superior to the understanding. superior to the reasoning faculty, 
the sure test of truth, to which every man may confidently appeal in all 
cases, for it is the voice of God himself” (p. 70). On the other hand, 
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it was difficult for Howitt to accept Friends’ anachronisms of dress and 
language, and their opposition to the arts. He began attending Unitarian 
chapels, and in 1847 formally withdrew from Friends. During the 60’s, 
he was an ardent spokesman for “Christian Spiritualism.” Yet at the 
time of his death, he was at work on a life of George Fox. Howitt be- 
lieved that Fox, “rather than the Society of Friends, because of his 
tolerance, flexibility, and anti-materialism, bathed in the purer stream. 
Until his death . . . [Howitt] found no higher praise for any man or 
movement than comparison with the principles of Fox” (p. 216). 


During her husband’s life, Mary’s spiritual Odyssey was closely 
parallel to his. Nearly four years after his death, however, she em- 
braced Roman Catholicism. 

Professor Woodring does not develop much literary criticism, 
emphasizing instead the Howitts’ contacts with Quakers like Lucy 
Harrison and Lucretia Mott, and with non-Quakers like Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and Dickens. He skims, therefore, from one letter, dinner, 
or trip to another, giving numerous details, but little emphasis or depth. 
Fortunately there is wit in the book. 


Allegheny College Henry F. PomMMER 





The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: 1920-1933. The Cabinet and the 
Presidency. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. 405 pages. 
$5.00. 


ie IS our custom these days to be drafted for public office. That is 
what happened to Herbert Hoover when in 1919 he and his family 
returned from Europe after a halt in the American relief operations. 
He was still in his prime, had been out of the country a great deal, and 
had had a taste of public service. His ambition was to take a rest and 
then to re-establish himself in his profession as a mining engineer. 
Mrs. Hoover at once planned to indulge in her long-held hope to build 
a house. This it seemed to them was the right of any American 
family, and they had long wanted to indulge themselves in a comfort- 
able house on the grounds of Stanford University. The house took 
two years in planning and building. It was not completed before they 
migrated to the East, where they lived most of the time in Washington 
for another thirteen-year period. 


Even though over-all relief was now curtailed, child feeding still 
continued to merit major concern. In 1920 he launched a great cam- 
paign to raise private funds for that purpose. Nearly $30,000,000 was 
realized, $10,000,000 of which was used by the American Red Cross, 
$2,200,000 by the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, and 
$750,000 by the American Friends Service Committee in its child feed- 
ing in Germany and Austria. Herbert Hoover from that day to this 
has been a staunch supporter of the voluntary efforts of citizens, as 
carrying a spiritual quality which can rarely be achieved by the use 
of tax funds. 
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Hoover soon found that it would be quite impossible for him to 
return to private life. For twelve years Herbert Hoover, as Cabinet 
member and as President, prepared plans which were a most useful 
background for the first Roosevelt administration. He had a study 
made as to the ways in which government waste might be reduced. He 
succeeded in expanding the use of electric power from 5,700,000 to 
15,000,000 homes during his time as Secretary of Commerce. He 
succeeded in standardizing building materials so as to reduce the cost 
of buildings. Through his encouragement American industry expanded 
its ingenuity in the production of rubber with its own resources rather 
than depending upon the British trade, which he found was charging 
$1.21 a pound where American producers eventually were able to 
produce for 2le a pound. He points with a good deal of satisfaction 
to the record which shows that whereas in 1929 the country was pro- 
ducing 509,000 housing units per year, in 1939 it was producing only 
406,000. In all of this one sees the engineer at work with as complete 
abandon as he ever gave to his own private effort. 

But the humanitarian interest of Herbert Hoover showed itself also. 
He was instrumental in getting a child health organization set up, fin- 
anced privately, which promoted interest in child health through state 
organizations throughout the entire country. During his presidency the 
first White House Conference on Child Care was called, and a very great 
impetus was given to the work of the Children’s Bureau. He succeeded 
in getting Congress to pass child labor legislation. 

His account of his interest in conservation sounds almost like the 
catalog of the studies made by the National Resources Planning Board 
of the government. He initiated the building of the Boulder Dam, had 
studies made of the Colorado River, the Columbia River, the Mississippi 
River Valley, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence system for opening the 
Great Lakes for navigation to the sea, a project which at that time 
Canada was unwilling to participate in, had wide studies made for the 
enforcement of the stocks of game and fish in our rivers and lakes, and 
initiated protective measures for fish by preventing the pollution of 
streams. 

He had studies made of the business cycles. He entertained high 
hopes that it might be possible so to control that business cycle as to 
meg deep depression. Succeeding events show all too well that his 

opes in this were not realized. It was through the Department of 
Commerce that he was able to increase the interest of the government in 
aviation and the Merchant Marine. He also began the regulation for 
control of radio broadcasting in a conference which he called in Wash- 
ington in 1927. He participated in the Naval Conference called by 
President Harding in 1921, which at the time he felt was a considerable 
success. He also encouraged later conferences which did succeed in 
setting quotas for naval control. As one thinks of the discussion that is 
going on at the present time concerning reduction of armaments, the 
achievement during the Harding and Hoover administrations seems 
much greater than is in prospect at the present time. 
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As President, he initiated new bankruptcy laws, reorganized the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, had a study made of crime, especially 
as related to prohibition, and, with the Wickersham Commission, made 
extensive reforms of prisons and reorganized the Bureau of Veterans 
Affairs, which had been a scandal as administered by his two prede- 
cessors. He established a program of old-age assistance and he seems 
in this record to be very happy over the reforms in the administration of 
the Office of Indian Affairs carried out by Charles Rhoads and Henry 
Scattergood. 

It almost takes one’s breath away to read this record of achieve- 
ments. I recommend it warmly to anyone who wishes to see the signifi- 
cance of the careful study and planning done by Herbert Hoover as 
Secretary of Commerce and as President. It is characteristic of him 
that after his election and before he was inaugurated, he made an ex- 
tensive trip throughout South America because he was concerned at the 
growing hostility of the Latin American states toward the United States. 
That visit by a President-elect in no small degree was the beginning of 
the establishment of the Good Neighbor policy. 

We are reminded in this volume that during the presidential cam- 
paign when Alfred Smith was his Democratic opponent, he vigorously 
refused to make religion an issue. He was a Quaker and Smith was a 
Catholic. Both had a right to their own belief, and he did not propose 
to make capital by appealing to prejudice against Catholicism in order 
to win votes, 

Herbert Hoover’s writing is never light and airy. His life has been 
the life of an engineer, carefully planned, thoughtfully calculated, 
diligently and studiously lived. As a record of solid achievement in a 
carefully planned administration, this is a masterpiece. 

American Friends Service Committee CLARENCE E, PICKETT 
STEPHEN HOBHOUSE, Reformer, Pacifist, Christian: An Autobio- 
graphy. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1952. 216 pages. $3.00. 


PROBABLY few American Friends who met Stephen Hobhouse with 
the group of English young Friends visiting this country in 1912 
knew then much of his past or have had much touch with him since. 
For them and for others this account of his life will reveal the some- 
what dramatic career of a highborn British gentleman who forsook his 
social position and his Anglican connections to become a pacifist, 
sociahst and Quaker. Of his earlier influences, his deep religious 
insight and his culture were not abandoned, but his health was never 
robust and fourteen years after leaving Oxford in 1908 he withdrew 
into comparative solitude, from which at the age of seventy he has 
reviewed his life. The British edition of the book is entitled Forty 
Years and an Epilogue (James Clarke & Company, Ltd., 1951). 
As often happens, fine sensitiveness is characteristic of a fragile 
constitution—delicacy in both senses of the word. For this and also 
for the congenial interests of his active life, Friends will appreciate this 
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book. Incidents include his conversion, under the influences of reading 
Tolstoy, from commander of a rifle corps to a pacifist, together with his 
renunciation of his inheritance as a wealthy landlord, his gradual attrac- 
tion to the Society of Friends and appreciation of its worship (sec the 
understanding account of Quaker worship and ministry, pp. 91-93), 
his experiences as a relief worker in the Balkans, as resident of the 
London slums, fighting conscription, and for twelve months a C. O. in 
prison at hard labor. This last item led to his compiling the important 
work (together with Fenner Brockway) on English Prisons Today. 
His chief interest in his later years has been in the mystical writers, 
William Law and Jacob Boehme. All together, this is an unusual 
biography and a real contribution to the social history of England in 
1881-1921, and to the problems of Quakerism about the time of the 
First World War. 

Harvard University Henry J. Cappury 





Walter C. Woodward: Friend on the Frontier. A Biography. By 
Elizabeth H. Emerson. With a Preface by Errol T. Elliott, Richmond, 
Indiana: The Walter C. Woodward Memorial Commission. 1952. 
316 pages. $2.00. 


ey C. Woodward really lived on the frontiers: of the United 


States in his youth in Oregon; of the area of effective Quaker 
concern, which he spent his life trying to expand. His ability, his sensi- 
tivity to opportunities and duties, his genuine friendliness for almost 
everyone with whom he came in contact, and his gift of condemning 
wrong while continuing to love the wrongdoer made him a man to be 
remembered. A memorial volume seems natural and right. The present 
volume does not disappoint. 

Walter Woodward’s life touched many aspects of the life of the 
Society of Friends and this biography inevitably becomes almost a 
brief history of Quakerism since 1880. The development of Friends 
in Oregon and of Pacific College (now George Fox College); the 
development of the Five Years Meeting, of which Walter Woodward 
was General Secretary for twenty-five years; the great movement toward 
effective unity just preceding the First World War, and the vigorous 
young men and women who took part in it; the problems of a wise 
course during the First World War “that will get by the government 
on one hand and the absolute negationalist on the other”; the beginnings 
of the American Friends Service Committee in the Continuation Com- 
mittee of the Winona Lake Peace Conference in 1915, called by repre- 
sentatives of the three principal divisions of Friends in America; the 
All Friends Conference of 1920; the Fellowship Council, the World 
Conference of 1937; and the beginnings of the World Committee for 
Consultation, were among the major Quaker concerns in which Walter 
Woodward actively took part. 

As the son of an editor, and an assistant editor of a community 
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newspaper himself, Walter Woodward was naturally engaged by The 
American Friend. His sound training in history and political science 
gave his editorial work a solid philosophical basis, so that he knew 
what his standards of judgment were and knew also something about 
the limitations of time and place that make public actions less than 
completely satisfying. Walter Woodward was therefore better able than 
some eager idealists to take a constructive point of view and to support 
the possible while maintaining the ideal purpose. The numerous quota- 
tions from his editorials stand up well under the very severe test of 
re-reading long afterward; he wrote well and he almost always wrote 
wisely. 

One wonders whether Quaker journalism might not have advanced 
farther and Quaker concerns have been more effectively developed if 
Walter Woodward had been free to concentrate on The American Friend, 
The contents were good; the circulation was never adequate, and the 
editor simply did not have time to devote to adequate promotion efforts. 
Despite the frustrations of such a situation, Walter Woodward did live 
on and did stimulate a part of American Quakerism to move toward the 
advancing frontier of Quaker awareness and concern. 


Philadelphia Ricnarp R. Woop 


Laughter in Quaker Grey. Collected by William H. Sessions. London: 
William Sessions, Ltd. 1952. 135 pages. (Available from Friends 
Book Store, 302 Arch Street, Philadelphia. $1.50. 


J AUGHTER in Quaker Grey is a collection of anecdotes made by 

William H. Sessions of York, England and published by his own 
firm. These little stories have been gathered over many years and are 
selected from a vast collection sent by Friends from all over the world. 
He hopes to publish another set if this one proves of interest. As these 
are English stories only a very few will be familiar to American Friends. 
Many well-known Friends are mentioned and some important historical 
incidents. Friends will no doubt notice the difference between English 
and American humor. As befits a young emotional nation, we are a 
bit more lively and spicy than they are. Space will only allow for 
one sample:—an Irish one. 

“A new matron had been appointed to Limerick Hospital. I heard 
some women discussing the matter. ‘An’ what is her religion?’ was the 
natural Irish question. Another said, ‘Av course a protestant, becos 
the House Surgeon is a catholic.’ ‘But what kind of a protestant?’ asked 
a third. To which the second replied, ‘Sure they say she is a Quaker.’ 
At this there seemed to be general agreement with another who said, 
‘Och thin! it’s all right. The Quakers have no religion!’ ” 


Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania Horace MATHER LipPiINCcOoTT 
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Quaker Meeting Houses and a Little Humor. By Horace Mather Lippin- 
cott. Jenkintown, Pennsylvania: Old York Road Publishing Com- 
pany. 1952. 136 pages. $4.00. 


‘Ts is the sort of volume that should be in every Eastern Quaker 

family. It is a true “Apology” in the best Quaker sense for the 
peculiar type of architecture that makes our Eastern meetinghouses 
unusual places of worship. 

The book starts out to be a descriptive explanation of architecture, 
but it turns out to be Horace Mather Lippincott’s philosophy of Quaker- 
ism. It is interesting to the writer that our inherent philosophy that 
religion must be a day-to-day experience in meeting life’s problems is 
so unique and strong that even buildings created by us are different 
from the community concept of what churches should be. It is good 
for us all to realize the distinctive pattern of our meetinghouses came 
as a result of our desire to illustrate to the world some of our concern 
for simplicity and utility. It is good to know that our old-time seating 
arrangement of separating men and women, came from the fact that 
the Friends were the first religious organization to recognize the equality 
of women in the church. I particularly liked the section on Arch Street 
Meeting because of the lucid short history of the Separation. This sec- 
tion should be required reading for all interested in joining the Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meetings in 1953. It is evident that the author loves 
the Society of Friends and everything connected with it, even to the 
extent that much of the language used takes a died-in-the-wool Quaker 
to understand it. I am sure that most people who did not have Quaker 
backgrounds would find little humor in that chapter. It is only we 
who carry the burden that can see how funny we are at times. 

My only regret about the work is that so many errors remain 
that careful editing would have eliminated. Mostly these are small, but 
I am afraid that they are enough to keep it from becoming an authorita- 
tive work. 


Wilmington, Delaware James R. FRORER 





Briefer Notices 
By Henry J. Capsury 


The Pennocks of Primitive Hall (West Chester, Pennsylvania, 1951, 
139 pages, illustrated) was written by George Valentine Massey II for 
the Chester County Historical Society. It is the story of Christopher 
Pennock, Quaker of Cork, who migrated in 1682 to Pennsylvania and 
died in 1701, and of his early descendants. Of the latter it deals most 
fully with his son Joseph and seven of his children. The most famous 
ane discussed in the book is probably Humphry Marshall, the 

otanist, whom one of these seven married. The book is carefully 
documented and shows much genealogical research. It is published 
in a limited edition and has a correspondingly high price in spite of the 
fact that it is partly financed by a bequest made for it. 
© * 7 

The Blumhaven Library, Frankford, Pennsylvania, issued in 1950 
a forty-eight page pamphlet entitled William Penn 1644-1718. It in- 
cludes facsimiles and transcripts with editorial comment of several 
documents from the library founded by Herman Blum. These include 
deeds, letters by Penn, his father, his second wife and his sons, and other 
matter relevant to early Pennsylvania history. 

* * « 

Chapter IX in What Americans Believe and How They Worship 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952, 390 pages) deals with “The 
Quakers—Practicing Mystics.” The author, J. Paul Williams, is an 
experienced teacher, professor of religion at Mount Holyoke College, 
and himself a Friend. - . ‘ 


Ways of Worship, a volume prepared by a theological commission 
on Faith and Order for its conference at Lund in 1952 (London: SCM 
Press; New York: Harper & Brothers) includes a brief chapter on the 
views on worship of the Religious Society of Friends prepared by their 
committee in England on Christian Relationships (pp. 169-74). One 


of the editors of the volume is Eric Hayman, formerly a Friend. 
_ - q@ 


“Can a Whale Sink a Ship?” is discussed by Sidney Kaplan in 
New York History, 33 (1952), 159-63. His article is based on a 
newspaper controversy a century ago between the Utica Daily Gazette 
and the New Bedford Whalemen’s Shipping List. His interest is of 
course the like episode in Melville’s Moby Dick. Ours is that the inci- 
dent discussed is of the Quaker-owned and Quaker-named whaleship 
Ann Alexander. - * Pp 


The pamphlet Frankford—a Historical Background (1952, 16 
pages), edited by the Historical Society of Frankford, Philadelphia, 
and distributed by the Girard Trust-Corn Exchange Bank, naturally 
includes much reference to past Friends, both individuals and institu- 
tions, like their school, meeting, and asylum. 
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A memorial number of the Bournville Works Magazine, England 
(unnumbered, 32 pages, illustrated), is devoted to the late Elizabeth 
Mary Cadbury (1858-1951). “This Memoir is designed principally 
for those connected with the Firm (Cadbury Brothers) and those who 
live in Bournville. The writing of a full biography has been entrusted 
to Dr. Richenda Scott, the historian and author.” Dame Elizabeth’s 
long life and manifold interests are excellently portrayed. 

* * a 

The Birthplace of Quakerism: A Handbook for the 1652 Country, 
by Elfrida Vipont Foulds (London: Friends Home Service Committee, 
1952), contains in forty-seven pages, with a map and nineteen pictures, 
a great deal of information about the meetings, homes, and burial 
grounds of the early Friends in the area in which the 1952 commemo- 
ration tours occurred. The booklet is well-written and shows personal 
acquaintance with the localities along with much research, some of it 


not otherwise recorded. 
* _ é 


In the Huntington Library Quarterly, 15 (1952), 281-96, Henry J. 
Cadbury describes some papers dealing with Quaker controversy in 
New England in 1658, entitled “Humphrey Norton and the Court at 
Plymouth.” They fit in with other information about Norton, including 
the item contributed earlier by F. B. Tolles in the same quarterly and 


noted in this BuLLETIN, 40 (1951), 120. 
7 * oe 


W. Giles Howson has compiled and published a pamphlet on 
Lancaster Friends and North America, 1652 to 1865. \t gives names 
of Friends who migrated from Lancaster and visits to Lancaster by 
American public Friends. It quotes much curious information or tradi- 
tion, including the story that Goffe, the regicide, returned to England 
and became a Friend, a member of Lancaster Monthly Meeting. 

* * 7 

Photographic reproductions of great beauty characterize the tenth 
(revised) edition of Anna L. Littleboy’s A History of Jordans (London: 
Friends Home Service Committee, 1949, 28 pages and 6 illustrations), 
first published in 1909. 

* a & 

The reasons why the gravestone of William Penn’s first wife was 
inscribed 1689, when erected about a century ago at Jordans, are sug- 
gested by Henry J. Cadbury, writing on “Gulielma Penn’s Grave” in 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 76 (1952), 
326-29, as well as the reasons why it was recently corrected to 1694. 

- * * 


One of the very few articles about the Quaker-born Betsy Ross 
apropos of the bicentennial of her birth on 1 January, 1752, is in the 
Picket Post (Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, July, 1952, 22-26). It is 
anonymous, but uses the sources known to those familiar with the 
legendary maker of the American flag. 
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In two large volumes on Socialism and American Life, edited by 
Donald Drew Egbert and Stow Persons (Princeton, 1952), the chapter 
on “The Secular Utopian Socialists” (I, 153-211) discloses to what a 
large extent the American communitarians of this type Owenist, 
Fourierist and Icarian—were influenced by persons of Quaker, mainly 
Hicksite, background. The author is our fellow member, T. D. Seymour 
Bassett. 

* e e 

Cecil B. Williams discusses “Whittier’s Relation to Garrison and 
the ‘Liberator’” in New England Quarterly, 25 (1952), 248-55. Basing 
his study on the role of Whittier in the pages of the Liberator, he shows 
the increasing coolness towards the early 1840’s compared with mutual 
regard and association. He attributes this to Whittier’s increased lit- 
erary ambition, which drew him away from concern for reform. It does 
not occur to Professor Williams that Whittier and Garrison differed 
fundamentally in the methods they were prepared to pursue. 

* eo 

It is not surprising that Quakers appear often both individually 
and collectively in the pages of W. H. Siebert’s The Mysteries of Ohio’s 
Underground Railroads (Columbus, Ohio: Long’s College Book Co., 
1951, 330 pages with maps and illustrations). The volume is noteworthy 


for its abundance of detail of names and places. The author has studied 
the Underground Railroad for sixty years and published books about 
it for over fifty years. 


N. Edward Farrison, on the basis of a narrative published in 1847 
at Boston by the fugitive slave himself, relates “A Flight Across Ohio: 
the Escape of William Wells Brown from Slavery” (Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Quarterly, 61, [1952] 272-82). Somewhere 
between Cincinnati and Cleveland, William was substantially befriended 
by an otherwise unidentified Quaker named Wells Brown, whose name 
he added to his single slave name. 

e e oe 

Russell E. Francis writing on “Proprietary West New Jersey, 1674- 
1702” (Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 70 [1952] 
163-72) brings out especially the controversy among the Quaker pro- 
prietors and later between the Quakers and Anglicans among the 
settlers. 

o * ® 

One of the fullest and most documented of local Quaker histories is 
Early Quakerism in Guildford and a Brief History of the Past and 
Present Meeting Places of the Guildford “Friends,” 1673-1952 (Collated 
by Herbert Rowntree, 1952, 60 pages.) Whether in connection with 
early persecution or in the section dealing at length with plans and 
specifications for successive meetinghouses, the names of many mem- 
bers are given, including some well-known families. 
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Trends in American and Canadian Quakerism, 1925-1950 (Philadel- 
phia: Friends World Committee for Consultation, 1950, 64 pages) is 
an informative review of tendencies in all but two of the twenty-seven 
organized Yearly Meetings on the North American continent during a 
quarter of a century. Its plan omits any reference to other develop- 
ments, such as the scores of new independent meetings and the extensive 
work of central groups like the FCNL and AFSC. 

* * & 

The Handbook of the Religious Society of Friends (third edition, 
by Blanche Shaffer for the Friends World Committee, 1952, x, 125 
pages) brings up to date the information on some fifty Yearly or 
General Meetings and a variety of other Quaker institutions throughout 
the world. 

o * & 

The Three Keys To Language discussed by Robert M. Estrich and 
Hans Sperber in their book so entitled (New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1952, 358 pages) are history, sociology, and psychology. Chapter 
Six, “Religious and Political Speech Communities” (pp. 64-80), uses 
the speech habits of the Society of Friends as a “singularly instructive” 
example based “on solid documentary proof” of religious group speech. 
Quaker plain language, avoiding oaths, “heathen names” for days and 
months, and “you” to an individual, is explained at length and even 
the name Quaker. Some of the linguistic developments of the French 
Revolution are discussed as parallel to Quaker speech, but with different 


motivation. e e e 


A well-known Quaker woman preacher is the subject of a brief 
account by George Lawton of “Abiah Darby, Holy Woman, Militant 
Egotist,” in the Shropshire Magazine, 3 (1952), 23-24. 

e 6 o 


A letter written by Enoch Wickersham (1778-1862) from Clinton 
County, Ohio, to his cousins John and Joseph Wickersham in Fishing 
Creek Valley, York County, Pennsylvania, is published in The Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchman, Vol. 111, Number 17 (February 1, 1952), pp. 5, 6, 8. 
Enoch had migrated westward in 1806. He writes in 1851 in a lively and 


informative if not correct style about relatives and neighbors. 
* * « 


A pamphlet History of Friends Church in Leesburg, Ohio (32 
pages, illustrated) prepared by the present pastor, Lewis Savage, and 
others, celebrates the sesquicentennial of this old Quaker settlement in 
Fairfield Township. The text is largely historical information with 


an account of the observance of the anniversary. 
* aa 7 


A souvenir anniversary pamphlet, Town of Chichester . . . 1701- 
1951, was issued in memory of the granting of a charter by William 
Penn to the town of Marcus Hook. It includes an illustrated account 
of Chichester Meeting House, built 1769 (pp. 35, 42) by Galja Barish 
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Votaw. A charter for Chester (published in Hazard, Register of Penn- 

sylvania, 111, 264 f.) given the same autumn is discussed with the other 

in the Bulletin of Delaware County Historical Society, 4 (1951), No. 1. 
— 2 


Ernest A. Payne, the Baptist historian, contributes a brief essay to 
The Chronicle, 16 (1953), 28-33, on “The Familists.” It rests mainly 
on older accounts by Bax, Troeltsch, and Rufus Jones, but adds further 
gleanings. Since the days of William Penn this group, more than a 
century older than Quakerism, has been regarded as one of its principal 
predecessors. 
oe * a 
Ernest A. Payne, The Baptists of Berkshire (London: Carey Kings- 
gate Press, 1951, 16% pages) is of value also for early Quaker history 
of that county, since the two groups were neighbors, fellow sufferers, 
and religious rivals. 
* o 8 
Two articles on Friends in the American Revolution not mentioned 
earlier here deserve to be noted: “Churches under Enemy Occupation, 
Philadelphia, 1777-8,” by Nelson W. Rightmyer,” Church History, 14 
(1945), 33-60 (pages 52-58 are on the Quakers) ; and Robert T. Falk, 
“Thomas Paine and the Attitude of the Quakers to the American 
Revolution,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 63 
(1939), 302-10. area oe 


The Christian Reader, edited by Stanley 1. Stuber (New York: 
Association Press, 1952, 514 pages) gives several selections each from 
the words of Jesus and from the writings of thirty-two saints, mystics, 
and prophets in the past twenty centuries. One of these is George Fox 
(pp. 270-84). By a curious error, two pages of selections are attributed 
to Fox’s Will instead of to his Epistles. This would never have been 
done by one who had read his Will ! 

. _ a 

H. Muschalek’s Gotthekenntnisse Moderner Naturforscher (Berlin: 
Morus, 1952, 270 pages) is the kind of compilation known also in 
English form. It is mentioned here because among over sixty scientists 
of modern times whose expressions on religion are presented, one is the 


Friend, Dr. Arthur Stanley Eddington (pp. 38-41). 
* . * 


Quaker Worship by Gladys Wilson (London: Bannisdale Press, 
1952, 96 pages) is correctly characterized by the sub-title, “An intro- 
ductory historical study of the English Friends’ Meeting.” The early 
chapters struggle manfully to elicit from Fox’s repetitious Biblical 
phraseology his definition of worship. With later Quaker writers ex- 
cerpted down to Caroline Stephen and John Wilhelm Rowntree, the 
going is easier. The writer shows how from the somewhat negative 
features of the Quietist period have succeeded the more prophetic if not 
more mystical concepts in Quakerism. The book in limited compass 
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gives a good record of how Quaker worship has been practiced, or at 
least how it has been described. American experience and writers are 
not included. . . ss 


The Wales and Western Conference in August, 1952, published a 
pamphlet on The Background of Quakerism in Wales and the Border 
(48 pages, illustrated with wood engravings and a map). The contribu- 
tors are Evelyn Southall Whiting, Ronald Morris, and John R. Hughes. 
It is rich in details of persons and places, the latter being Quaker homes, 
meetinghouses and burial grounds. The overall picture is one of early 
persecution, migration to Pennsylvania, conversion to Methodism. 
Special emphasis is laid on the emigrant family named George whose 
descendants gave land to Philadelphia and also to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. The American reader will be surprised to find John Harvard 
(who died in 1638) and Elihu Yale listed among Quaker Welsh immi- 
grants! 

6 es & 

An unusually well-balanced general account of Quakerism, past 
and present, is contributed to the Quarterly Review (London, October, 
1952, No. 594, pp. 461-72) by Beatrice Saxon Snell under the title 
“Quaker Tercentenary.” 

o oe eo 


Dorothy Pollard is the author of a brief but spicy account of the 


present “Wanstead Meeting House and its Connection with Plaistow” 
in the Essex Review, 60 (1951), 194 f. 


* * * 


The illustrated article on “Tulip Hill, Anne Arundel County” in the 
Maryland Historical Magazine, 47 (1952), 188-208, by L. Morris 
Leisenring, has not only architectural but aesthetic interest. The 
mansion was built about 1755 near where the West River meeting had 
been established in 1672 by the Quaker, Samuel Galloway, who had 
married a Quakeress, Anne, daughter of Dr. Samuel Chew. 

* . * 

Lillian M. Miller writes in the Northwest Ohio Quarterly, 24 (1952), 
199-210, on “ ‘Aunt Laura,’ the Story of Laura Haviland.” It is based 
on A Woman’s Life Work, the autobiography of Laura Haviland (1809- 
1898) of Adrian, Michigan, who began and ended her life as a Friend, 
but withdrew from the Society during her most active years as an 
abolitionist. 

-_ * * 

William Penn was at the depth of his difficulties in 1690 but in that 
year an unidentified George Sparrow penned in verse a laudatory 
account of his character and preaching, having listened to him at 
Heringham (?) in Suffolk. The composition, less than a hundred lines 
of indifferent rhyme, extant in manuscript in the Huntington Library, 
was published with an introduction by F. B. Tolles in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 76 (1952), 406-10. 
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Apropos the Quaker tercentenary, History Today published an 
illustrated account of “The Founding of Pennsylvania” as “one of the 
Quakers’ greatest achievements,” 2 (1952), 676-84. The author, 
Henry J. Cadbury, is not responsible for the pictures, nor for the errors 


in their captions and in other supplementary material. 
a * * 


Anniversary accounts of Friends’ Churches in Iowa were published 
as follows: Stuart (95 years), Stuart Herald, September 13, 1951; 
Lynville (100 years), Grinnell Herald-Register, October 4, 1951; 
Ackworth (100 years), Indianola Record Herald, May 22, 1952. 


Kenneth L. Carroll, whose articles on the Nicholites have been 
noted before in this BuLLETIN (41 [1951], 74), has now contributed to 
Maryland Historical Magazine, 42 (1952), 297-313, a well-balanced 
article on “Maryland Quakers in the Seventeenth Century.” It depends 
on printed materials, except for the use of the manuscript minulcs of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting. 

* 


Donald Yoder, the editor, contributes to the February 1, 1952, 
issue of the Pennsylvania Dutchman, some selections from Quaker 
journals of Quaker contacts with the Pennsylvania Germans, an account 
of Joshua Evans’ beard, and a picture of Rachel Hicks, Quaker minister 
of Long Island, who visited York and Adams Counties, Pennsylvania, 
in 1855. 

eo o - 

Great Voices of the Reformation, edited by Harry Emerson Fosdick 
(New York: Random House, 1952, 546 pages), aims within a single 
volume to present the major emphases of Protestant thought from John 
Wycliffe to John Wesley. This is done by selections and editorial 
commentary. There are selections from the journals of George Fox 
and John Woolman (pp. 461-87). These are preceded by the remon- 
strance of the inhabitants of Flushing to Governor Stuyvesant (1657) 
and a friendly introduction on Quakerism in which unfortunately is to 
be found again (p. 459) the spurious letter of Cotton Mather on William 
Penn. 

* 7. * 

Confessions of an Agnostic Clergyman (Boston: Beacon Press, 
1948, 237 pages) is the autobiography of a Unitarian minister, E. Stan- 
ton Hodgin. Beside his later contact with New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
he tells of his Quaker ancestors from Robert Hodgson, who came to 
New England in the 1650's, to Friends who settled in Georgia, in North 
Carolina, Ohio, lowa, and Dakota. For thirteen years, beginning at 
the age of five, he was an adopted member in the home of Wilburite 
Friends in Iowa, and he gives a vivid description of his situation, which 
could do mutatis mutandis for the life in home, meeting, farm, and 
school of many another Quaker childhood (Chapter Two). 





ARTICLES IN QUAKER PERIODICALS 


By Lyman W. Ritey 
The Friend (Philadelphia) 


William Bacon Evans contributes brief notes on the history of 
The Friend for its one-hundred-and-twenty-fifth birthday.—Dec. 11, 
1952, pp. 180-181. 

“William Forster,” an early nineteenth-century English Friend who 
traveled widely in America and Europe, is the subject of a sketch by 
Caroline N. Jacob. She mentions in particular his travels on the 
American frontier and describes his death at Friendsville, Tennessee, in 
1853, during a journey to carry an address on slavery from London 
Yearly Meeting to President Pierce and the governors of the states.— 
Jan. 8, 1953, pp. 221-224; Feb. 5, 1953, pp. 257-259. 


Friends Intelligencer 

There have been at least two genuine Quaker Bibles—Anthony 
Purver’s translation in 1764 and the Bible printed by Isaac Collins in 
New Jersey in 1791. Letter from the Past No. 128, “Between Guten- 
berg and Now,” mentions other Bibles with Quaker connections, par- 
ticularly one projected, but never printed, by William Bradford in 
Philadelphia in 1688.—Sept. 27, 1952, pp. 556-557. 

Alma Lutz finds “Susan B. Anthony’s Quaker Heritage” reflected 
in her zeal for religious tolerance, social justice, and peace.—Oct. 18, 
1952, pp. 595-597. 

“Whittier and Bayard Taylor,” by Joseph M. Ernest, Jr., presents 
abundant evidence of the warm friendship between the two men and 
their admiration for each other’s literary efforts—Oct. 25, 1952, pp. 
608-610. 

“Atlantic Passage—Westbound” for early Friends always meant 
hardship and discomfort and sometimes real danger. Letter from the 
Past No. 129 mentions a few of these early Quaker voyages to America. 
—Oct. 25, 1952, p. 611. 

Letter from the Past No. 130 is about “A Quaker Grandmother to 
Adlai,” Rebecca Roman Fell, wife of Jesse Fell of Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, later of Bloomington, Illinois, and great-great-grand- 
mother of Governor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois.—Nov. 8, 1952, pp. 
638-639. 

“George Fox’s Journal as Seventeenth-Century Literature,” accord- 
ing to S. Eric Molin, illustrates the revolution in thought in that century. 
He contrasts Sir Thomas Browne’s dependence on system, tradition, and 
philosophical principle in his Religio Medici, published in 1642, with 
Fox’s book, written later in the century, which is concerned with a 
particular man and his immediate social situation.—Nov. 15, 1952, pp. 
652-653. 

Letter from the Past No. 131 contributes three items about Eliza- 
beth Fry. First, a reproduction of a new West-German stamp bearing 
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her picture. Then a note about some Fry manuscripts at the British 
Museum. Finally, two stanzas of a playful poem, “Friendly Address 
to Mrs. Fry in Newgate,” by Thomas Hood, first published in 1825.— 
Nov. 22, 1952, pp. 674-675. 

Two brief articles commemorate the twentieth anniversary of the 
death of Inazo Nitobe. Katherine Schieffer Seeler outlines the life and 
mentions some of the fine qualities of this Japanese Quaker. Letter 
from the Past No. 132 reproduces a Japanese stamp with his portrait 
and speaks of his deep understanding of Quakerism.—Dec. 20, 1952, 
pp. 729-731. 

The Friends’ Quarterly 


Abel Thomas, a younger contemporary and for a time a neighbor 
of John Woolman, greatly resembled him in his courageous ministry 
and humble spirit. In one of his letters he likens himself as a minister 
to an old pedlar who can offer his goods only when his Master gives him 
the key to his pack. William R. Hughes uses a memoir of Abel 
Thomas and some of his letters to write an account of “The Old Pedlar’s 
Story.”—Jan., 1953, pp. 54-61. 


The Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 


“The Society of Friends in Wiltshire” by W. R. Powell recites in 
skeleton form the history of the meetings of the county from 1667 to the 
present. It is a story of decline in membership and consequent con- 
solidation and reorganization of monthly and quarterly meetings.—44 
(1952), 3-10. 

Henry J. Cadbury publishes an account of the “First Settlement of 
Meetings in Europe” (Holland and parts of Germany). This summary 
which gives places and times of the meetings, and dates of their found- 
ing, was first published in The Yorkshireman in 1836.—44 (1952), 
11-12. 

“Warnings and Prophecies” characteristic of the beginnings of 
Quakerism continued to be uttered by some Friends fifty years or so 
after the Restoration in 1660, even when active opposition to the move- 
ment had been abandoned. Russell S. Mortimer gives a number of 
these warnings, commenting on the fact that most Friends by 1700 
objected rather vigorously to such messages.—44 (1952), 13-20. 


Continuing the policy of publishing parts of the A.R. Barclay 
manuscripts, 7 he Journal prints letters from John Rous, Edward Bourne, 
John Higgins, Francis Howgill, Thomas Curtis, and Josiah Coale, to 
George and Margaret Fox.—44 (1952), 21-45. 

“The Devotional Life of Early Friends” by Beatrice Saxon Snell 
is a sampling of statements by seventeenth-century Friends on the sev- 
eral aspects of Quaker devotional life: God in man, lowliness and self- 
examination, willingness to be changed, “holy expectation” at all times, 
simplicity, patience, spiritual “exercise” or discipline, and joy.—44 
(1952), 52-69. 
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